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A {Manne of Substance. 
A LEDES BALLADE, 
PAIRTE THE FYRSTE. 

In the following ballad-form of narrative all the 
old forms of words, which in the least 
pronunciation, still exist in the Leeds dialect. I 
have given an old spelling to other words, merely 
for the purpose of ms king the ballad as antique to 
look at as the object seems to demand. Buta 


' are sounded, carries the Leeds pronunciation ex- 


—- Conduit for Con- 


| 


| 
| 


Litera- | 


| 
| 


affect the | 


dialect-speaking person, unused to spelling words, | 


would reproduce many of 
not affecting the pronunciation. ‘The archaisms 
and spelling will be found to be identical with the 
ballad-literature of the early part of the four- 
teenth century ; yet the form of speech is as much 
a living one now, where many are concerned, 

it was then. To be as plain as I can: put this 


) } . 1 } 
the old forms though 


ballad into the hands of a dialect-speaking man 


of Leeds, and, though unable to read anything 
modern without diffic vulty, he will compreh nd and 
thoroughly understand eve ry word of this—with 
the exception of contrac tions—and of those words 
where u takes the place of v 

Athouten, withouten, abouten, &c., will be familiar 


forms to those Leeds readers who mingle with the | 


dialect-speaking class. Aiingill, chaiimbere, chaiinge, 


Sraiinge, §c., as exampled here, when both vowels | 


actly. It is only the case in solitary instances, 
but in the Halifax phase these twin vowel-sounds 
follow each other in the mass of words, spelt with 
two a’s generally ; but for the second d, u would 
form a perfect substitute. 

The cockney pronunciation of such words as 
advancement is as if there was a u in them, ac- 
cording to the old form; but when these forms 
were re ralitic 28, it is highly probable that they had 
a@ pronunciation which has been gone from the 
London pvople as long as the spelling has, 

Tue Autuor or “ Dratect or Leeps.” 


Abouten Maister James B. ngne, the ouder. 


James Bogue a manne of substance wor, 
And of enleghtened vewes; 

Hee tuik yn “reg’lar” euerie dave 
The Ty mes and Daylye Newes. 

Hee redde the shayre-lystes yn the 
Wych wor tul hym hys mynion, 

And kick ‘d the othir, asse eke beca 
A manne of one Oj yyni on, 


Herapath t 
h 


one, 


alsoe yn; 
The Myny uge Jurnal, tu; 

The Raylewaye Tymes, the London 
And Mo mMYyen. Markytte Reuewe. 

Nowe, alle hys liffe hee’d hodd 
With an hoat-iaron grype ; 

And wal menne prayede att chirch« 
Att hoam and smooked hys pype. 

Hee hed a “ lasse,” the callyd hir Sall 
Scho cam thro whear cam hee; 

The tone wor born yn a gynni 
Che tother nextt dore tul 


uik hee 


Gazzetie, 


en hys aun, 


» hee satt 


-hoyle, 

shee. 

Bud whenn oude Jammy’s marchandyse 
Hed mak’d hym myghte ryche, 

Hee’d housis, landes, and yn alle Ledes 
Ther wor’nt anothir syche. 

Withouten toith-brusshe Jammy wor, 
Tyll utye odd wor hee; 

Farre sr hee’d hev byn athout 


Tyll yt hee hed to dee. 


Whenn badly Jammy ligged yn bedd, 
Iiee wodnt hev nout toe 
Att doctoures browt, ne 


Some heiirb-drynke y 


eur 


lev 


n a cuppe. 
Hee rowld hissel yt blen 
Alle hoat hee wor, an ; 
And ffor alle doctoures yn the 

Hee cared, noan hee—nut y*. 


kyt tyll 


swat; 


hys happed bud thryse yn fott; 
And t’ newes hedn’t tyme to k« 
Affore hee gederede uppe hys fecte 
Yn and varry wele. 


Hee niuer rade yn “ omalebus; ” 
Hee’d soiner hev gotten weet 

Then wayred a pennye, and, loupyng 
Reich hoam att deod at neght. 


fettle, 


Hiys watchmanne watch’'d ¢ 

Thenn eyght daye-houres dyd warke ; 
Oud Jammy hed noa marcye tyll 

God strak hym coude an’ starke. 
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Yt leghtened once, and thonder’d soa, 
The Lorde’s prayere hee sayde throo’ cledne ; 

ud whenn alle y* wer owar, hee brast 
Aght sayeinge yt backe ageiine. 

Oud Jammy deed ; hys sonne wer cappt; 
Whenn yt hee heiird he schuke: 

Oud Jammy yn a daye went blacke ; 
Yonge Jam hee went to luke. 

A bouder barne ne t’ parsone wor 
Neir oppund lippes to steven ; 

Fur heigh hee schowted, bawkt, and bluthyrd, 
Att Jammy hed goan tui heven. 

Far leng hee’d taewn, thys parsone sayde, 
Thro’ parlous tymes, and tellen 

The warld, be parfit modell suar, 
Hee’d bowt yn God’s feir an sellen. 


And nowe hee’d goan, an lefft thys eorth, 
And wor an aiingill breet ; 

Athouten synne, athouten greefe, 
An (prayse God) owt of seght. 


Maister James Bogue, the yongere, heyres and inheryts 
traewlie. 

Nowe Jammy lefft yonge Jam, hys sonne, 
Asse heyre tul alle hee’d gotten ; 

Hys housis, landes, hys cattell, alle 
Inuestments, sownde and rotten. 

Hys mynes, hys cloiith, and, “ per contract,” 
Twelue tenne-myle turnpykkes’ fees ; 

An gowd eniff tul ha’ spreeden a rowm, 
And waydyd uppe tul t’ knes. 

Nowe, wedder uppe thear, ur downe hee’d goan, 
Yonge Jam hee dydynt knawe wych, 

Bud wele hee knaewe the ffact to bee 
Hee’d deed “ immenselye ryche.” 

And whenn condoulers cam yn crowdes, 
On alle hands twor asentydde, 

Yt niuer a manne hed deed, asse yette, 
Beloued and soa lamentydde. 

With whatt the warld hed gotten to saye, 
Jam chused noa faut to fyn, 

Bud uppe tul Londone tuik a trippe, 
Withouten mich offe dyn. 

Hys fader’s wylle hee provyde; the wordes 
Wer faew and swete tul hym; 

Noa legacye-kelt, ne charayte-doule, 
Bud alle wer ffor theyr “ Jym.” 

Thenn backe hee cam to liue ageiin 
Yn blacke but comlye Ledes ; 

And howe hee fayred, and sweggerdde, and dyd, 
My penne mun tel offe nedes, 


THE PLOT OF SHAKSPEARE’S “TEMPEST.” 


In the Hindoo mythological stories, Rama, on 
his brother's usurpation, is said to have been 
exiled from the country of his father, and to have 
wandered in different parts of India, accompanied 
by another brother Bharata. A hermit named 


Bharadaraja, possessed of magical powers, hearing 
of the approach of Bharata with his numerous 
retainers, invited them to partake of an enter- 
tainment he should provide in a neighbouring 
By his incantations, he raised an en- 


forest. 
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chanted palace, furnished with tables, richly 
decked with provisions of every description. 
Heavenly music enlivened this feast of enchant- 
ment, and Brahma himself even condescended to 
send thousands of beautiful damsels and dancing 
girls to contribute to the happiness of the guests, 
In the morning the enchantment was dissolved, 
and everything returned to its original state, as 
though nothing more than a dream had been wit- 
nessed. ‘The above story may be compared with 
the design and incidents in The Tempest. The 
usurpation of Rama’s throne by his brother, re- 
minds us of a similar crime on the part of Antonio, 
The wanderings of the exiled brothers accord. In 
The Tempest an enchanted banquet is produced 
by Prospero: solemn and strange music is heard, 
strange shapes and nymphs are conjured into ex- 
istence by the magic wand of the island hermit; 
and to complete the resemblance, we find a satyr 
called Caliban, who figures as conspicuously as 
does Hanuman in the adventures of Rama. It is 
possible that Shakspeare, at the time he wrote 
The Tempest, was acquainted with parts of the 
story of the Ramayan; which, under another 
name, travelled orally from the East to Europe, 
having been brought by Indian Banyans, or mer- 
chants, to Constantinople, and afterwards dis- 
seminated throughout Europe; with many other 
stories of Hindoo origin, which are found in the 
literature of the Middle Ages, and especially 
among the novels of Boccaccio. Many curious 
legends of eastern origin may have been related 
to our countrymen at the time the Emperor 
Manuel Palxologus, of Constantinople, visited 
this country in the reign of Henry IV. The most 
celebrated of all Hindoo stories is the great epic 
poem, the Ramayan; containing the adventures 
of Rama, and known to every Hindoo. This 
story, in outline, must have been often told in 
former times by Hindoo merchants at the capital 
of the Greek empire. Caliban would be written 
in India Kalee-ban, meaning the satyr of ry 


| the Hindoo Proserpine. C 


Sometninec new Anout Cuartes I. —It has 
been hitherto supposed that Nell Gwynn was 
Charles the Second’s mistress. This is a mistake, 
if credit is to be given to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica (5th edit., vol. xxi.), where the writer of 
a biographical notice of Sir Anthony Van Dyck 
(who died in 1641), informs us, after mentioning 
a grant from the crown of a yearly pension to the 
great artist in October, 1633, that — 

“ Poor Van Dyck was now the rage, and if the King 
moored the royal barge almost daily in the neighbour- 
hood of Blacktriars, the fashionables thought a lounge 10 
his studio was indispensable to their daily existence. He 
had too great a relish for gallantry, as it was politely 
phrased in those days; and one of his mistresses, Mar- 
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garet Lemon by name, was almost as notorious as the 
Nell Gwynn of his royal master,”— 

Charles I. to wit! The historical school, that 
exalts “ Old Noll” at the expense of that king, 
would find it somewhat difficult to make the lat- 


ter change places also with his loose-living son, | 
7 on 
| turer, No. 39. 


“Old Rowley.” N.C. 


Aberdeen. 


Maenestum.—I cut the following paragraph 
from the newspapers, thinking it worth preserva- 
tion in the pages of “N. & Q.” as a record of 
the date of introduction of a new metal to com- 
merce : — 

“ Magnesium was discovered by Sir Humphry Davy 
in 1807, but remained little else than a chemical curiosity 
until 1862-63, when Mr. Edward Sonstadt patented a 
series of processes, whereby it may be produced in any 


that the poppies received the name “from their 


| sickly smell.” Cowley says, that “the poppy is 


scattered over the fields of corn, that all the needs 
of man may easily be satisfied, and that bread 
and sleep may be found together.” The same 
idea is also expressed in a poem in The Adven- 
Curupert Bepe. 


“ As surE as Eas 1s Eces.”—I have elsewhere 
(Atheneum, Dec. 8, 1861, p. 881) given a sug- 
gestion which I here repeat. The proverb was 
constantly quoted in this ungrammatical form. I 
suspect that it is a corruption of the logician’s 


| announcement of identity, “ X is X.” From the 


quantity. Magnesium is a metal white as silver, and | 


very light; its specific gravity being 1‘74, or about one- 
tifth the weight of copper. In the form of wire it may now 
be purchased at 3d. per foot at all the principal metallur- 
gists, opticians, and photographic material dealers. If 
the end of a piece of wire be held in the flame or gas or 


candle, it at once takes fire, and burns gently with a | 


dazzling white light, by which a photograph may be 
taken with a perfection equal to sunshine. The wire 
supplies an excellent specimen of the metal, and the 
burning of a few inches is a brilliant and interesting 
experiment.” 

I have purchased a few feet of the wire, and 
find the statement correct—a more brilliant and 
beautiful light it would be difficult to imagine ; 
and I suppose it will not be long ere many uses 
are found for it in the arts of peace and war. I 
have also seen some cartes de visite of Sir Henry 
Holland, Professors Faraday and Roscoe, and 
others, taken by its light; and, unless assured of 
the fact, could not have distinguished them from 
first-rate sun portraits. Probably photographers 
will now commence to work by night as well as 
by day, and relieve their stout and elderly cus- 
tomers from tiresome ascents to studios on the 
roofs of houses. Magnesium, I learn, is at pre- 
sent extracted from magnesia at works in Salford, 
Manchester ; under the superintendence of Mr. 
Sonstadt, who, notwithstanding his name, is an 
Englishman, but of Swedish descent. 

Harpre Ciarke. 


Tue Corn-rorry cattep “ Heapacue.” —I 
was driving along a country road a short time 
previous to the late harvest, and saw a large field 
a-blaze with scarlet. I said to my servant (a 
native of Huntingdonshire): “Can those be pop- 
pies?” When he replied: “No, Sir, they are 
headaches.” On inquiry, I find that the corn- 
poppy is commonly called “ headache” in Hun- 
tingdonshire. Clare* uses the word, and explains 





* Efforts are now being made to procure funds for the 
erection of a memorial over the grave of Clare, in Help- 
stone churchyard. Donations may be paid to Mr. Thomas 
Paradise, Stamford. 





sublime to the ridiculous is but a step: from X 
to eggs, hardly so much. A. De Morean. 


Conpurr ror Conpuct.—Horace Walpole, in a 
letter written from the “Christopher Inn,” at Eton, 
to George Montagu, is made to say : — 

“ If I don’t compose myself a little more before Sunday 
morning, when Asheton is to preach, I shall certainly be 
in a bill for laughing at church ; but how to help it, to see 
him in the pulpit? when, the last time I saw him here, 


| was standing up funking over against a conduit to be 


catechised.”—Letters of Horace Walpole, ed. 1846, i. 13. 
All who know Eton, will perceive that for con- 


| duit we ought to read conduct —which is the term 


applied to a chaplain of the College. 
The absurd misprint is repeated in Mr. Peter 
Cunningham's edition of Walpole's Letters. 
8. Y. R. 


Queries. 


GRANT BY JOAN, LADY OF RNIGHTLEY, OF 
HER ARMS TO RICHARD PESHALL. 


An able and important article on change of 
name and arms, by D. P., dated Stuarts Lodge, 
Malvern Wells (3' S. vi. 126), cites a very sin- 
gular Latin document, which, interesting to me 
in connection with a younger branch of my own 
family, has attracted and baffled the curiosity and 
ingenuity of genealogists and heralds since its pub- 
lication by Camden. 

The document is a grant dated 14 Henry VI. 
1436, by Joan, late the wife of William Lee of 
Knightley, Lady (Domina) and right heir of 
Knightley, to Richard Peshale of the shield of her 
arms, to be held, borne and used by him and his 
heirs in perpetuity ; so that neither she nor any 
other of her name should have any right or claim 
to such shield, from which she and they are by the 
grant excluded in perpetuity (“sed per presentes 
sumus exclusi in perpetuum.”) 

This lady, heiress of the manors of Knightley 
and Wyrley Parva, co. Stafford, and of Patte- 
shall, and other lands in the same county and else- 
where, was the only child and heir of Roger de 
Peshall, younger brother of Sir Richard de Pe- 
shall or Pershall, Knt., Lord of the Manors of 
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Pershall, Horsley, and Bishop's Offley, co. Stafford, 
High Sheriff of Shropshire, 50 Edward III. [1377.] 
Her mother was Jane, heiress of Knightley, sole 
daughter and heir of Sir John Knightley, Knt., of 
Knightley. Her husband, William Lee, a lawyer 
and justice of the peace for Staffordshire, jure 
uzoris of Knightley, died without issue. 

1. To what Richard Peshale was the grant 
made? 2, What arms were the subject of the 
grant ? 


It might be presumed from the similarity of the | 


name that the grantee was a member of her pater- 
nal family ; and from a reference to the annexed 
pedigree, he might with every probability be iden- 
tified with the paternal grandnephew of Joan, 
viz. Richard Pershall, son of Sir Humphrey Pe- 
shall, Knt., and father of Humphrey Peshall, Esq. 

This supposition is confirmed by our finding 
(Shaw's Staffordshire, vol. ii. p. 58,) that three 
years after the date of Joan’s grant, viz. in the 
17th of Henry VI., Richard Webb, Vicar of Al- 
brighton, and Nicholas Wiston, feoffees of Joan, 
limited the manor of Wyrley Parva to Joan for 


life; after her decease, to Richard Peshall, son of 


Sir Humphrey Peshall, and the heirs of his body ; 
and in default of such issue, to Richard Peshall, 
son of Sir Thomas de Peshall, Knt., and the heirs 
of his body. Pachard Peshall, the son of Sir 
Humphrey, was father of Humphrey Peshall, lord 
of the manor of Knightley, and under the limita- 
tions of the entail, lord of the manor of Wyrley 
Parva, as also, it is presumed under the same 
limitations, of that of Knightley. 

The questionsas to the arms does not seem so 


susceptible of solution, as that in reference to the | 


identity of the grantee. Were they the paternal 
arms of Joan? or were they the quarterings 
inherited by her in right of her mother, the 
heiress of Knightley ? An answer in the affirm- 


ative as to the former involves the anomaly of 


granting to Richard Peshale arms identical with 
his own, for it is not probable that at so late a date 
as 1436 different arms would be borne by mem- 
bers of the same family. The supposition pre- 
sented by the other alternative is scarcely less 
anomalous, Richard Peshall the 
grantee was already entitled to quarter the arms 
of Knightley through his grandmother, Alice, 
second wife of Sir Thomas de Pershall, Knt., and 
daughter, and heir of Roger Knightley of Gnosall, 
go. Stafford, grandson of Sir Robert Knightley 
of Knightley. 

On the assumption of the validity of Joan Lee's 
grant it would appear, from the following state- 
ment, that several families, still extant, as co-heirs 
of Richard Peshale her grantee, inherit as quar- 
terings the arms, of which she divested both her- 
self and those of “her name” in favour of him 
and his heirs exclusively. What quarterings are 
borne by these families as co-heirs of Richard 


as 
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| Peshale? If those of Pershall preceding Knight- 
ley, it may, independently of the grant, be in re- 
spect of descent from Richard Peshale, who, as 
already stated, quartered the arms of Knightley. 
If those of Knightley, unaccompanied by Peshale, 
it must be in respect of Joan’s grant. 


Statement exhibiting the co-heirs of Richard Pe- 
shale, grantee of the arms of Joan, widow of 
William Lee, and daughter and heir of Roger 
de Pershall : — 

Sir Hugh Pershall!, Knt., of Knightley and of 
Wyrley Parva, who died 4 Henry VIL, 1488 (son 
of Humphrey Peshall, Lord of the Manors of 
Knightley and Wyrley Parva), was father (by 
Isabella, who survived him, and had the manor of 
Wyrley as her dower, 22 Henry VIL., daughter of 
John Stanley, son of Sir Humphrey Stanley, Kut., 
of Pipe), of three daughters and co-heirs, viz. : 


| I. Catherine, co-heir, m. Sir John Blount, Knt, 
of Kinlet, co. Salop, father by her, whé was 
a widow 22 Henry VIII., seized of the 
manor of Wyrley, and died 32 Henry VIIL, 
of 

1. Sir George Blount, Knt., of Kinlet, and 

Lord of the Manor of Wyrley Parva; who 
sold the latter to John Leveson, Esq., of 
Wolverhampton, and devised his other 
estates to his nephew Richard Lacon, leav- 
ing by... . his wife, dau. of Talbot of 
Grafton, a dau. and heir, 

Dorothy, who m. John Purslowe. 

2. Henry Blount, father of George Blount, 

godson of Sir George Blount, his uncle. 

1, Agnes, m. Richard Lacon of Willis, and 
was mother of 

Richard Lacon, devisee under the will 
of his uncle, Sir George Blount. 

. Elizabeth, who m. Gilbert Talboys, Baron 
Talboys of Kyme; and surviving him, be- 
came mother by Henry VIII. of 

Henry Fitzroy, K.G., created June 18, 
1525, Duke of Richmond and Somer- 
set, when little more than six years of 
age ; appointed the same day Lieut. 
General of all the King’s Forces north 
of Trent, and Warden of the Marches 
of Scotland; and five years afterwards 
constituted Lieutenant of Ireland. He 
m. Lady Mary Howard, sister of Henry, 
Earl of Surrey; but the marriage was 
never consummated, and he died s. p. 
wt. 17, in 1536. 

The widow of Lord Talboys m. secondly, 
Edward, Earl of Lincoln, ancestor of the 
Dukes of Newcastle. 
3. Aliva. 


m, William Gresley. 
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II. Isabella, co-heir, m. Richard Fane, Esq., al 
Tunbridge, co. Kent. 


Ill. Jocosa, aliter Ellin, co-heir, m. Humphrey 
Wolryche of Dudmaston, co. Salop, 17 Henry 
VIL, and was mother of 


Roger Wolryche, who m. Katherine, sister 

of Charles, Duke of Brandon, and o. s. p. 

John Wolryche, ancestor of the Wolryches 
Apam vr Ps RSHALL, Lord « 


co. Stafford Inui 


25 Edward IIT. (135! 











saves House, co. Gloucester. 
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of Dudmaston, Barts., so created May 4, 
1641, extinct. 

3. Edward Wolryche of Dynmore, co. Here- 
ford, ancestor of the Wolrychs of Croxley 
House, co. Herts. 

What explanation can be afforded of this he- 
raldic casse-téte ? 
Puitipra Swinnerton Huaues, } 
née De PEARSALL. 


fthe Manor of Pershall, 


ion post mortem dated 

















i, Sra Rircwarp or Pensnare, Kxr., = Joanna. heiress of Chetwyt dL. 2. Recer ve Penswar. = Jane. heiress of Knightley, co. 
Lord .f the Ma co. Salop, dau. and heir of Stattord, only child and heir 
Hors we i Bisho | Reginald ¢ hetwynd, s mand of Sir John Knightley, Knt., 
Staffor 1-sh riff of Shrop- heir of Sir John Chetwynd, | of Knightley. 
shire, ! -) E to ard IIL. (1377. | Knt., of Chetwynd. j 
Ist Wife a end Wife. ity 
Putirea, dau. of = Sir Taomas or Pe Anice. dau 1 heir of Roger J an, Lavy or Kw jariey, only = Wieitas Les. 
Richard Bennett d Lord of the Manorsof I Knightle of Gnosall, co. igh aor qué bale Widow of Os Ss Ps 
Botesle. Horsley, Bis s Offi-ey, and | Stafford, son of Villiam Mw iiliam Lee, 14 Henry VI., i 
Chetwynd, 4 Richard I1., 1318. [| third sor f r 14%6, the date of a grant by H 
| Knichtley, Kr of Knight i her arms to Richard 
| ley. C. O. 8 Ds H 
! ! i 
! 2nd Hust ist Husb. 
- Ricuarp Persnars 2. Nieaoras pe Pensnans = 3. Sin Homenary Pesuace, = Mavon, heiress of Over Ts nyne = WintiaM 
of Chetwynd. ' of Pershall and Horsley, ancestor of Kwr., jure ux of Over | dau. and Sir Ro’ ert | Ivsrons. 
e Pensuatts aliter Pesnarts, Tayne, co. Staffurd. | winnerton, f Over | 
Barrs.,s0 created Nov, 25, 10James | Tayne, grands nd heir of | 
. 612; the Prar-wast su! -s€ _-- »bert de Swinnerton,sum- | 
quently Pessates or rar Haws, | mone d to Parliament as a 
near Hales-Owen, and thePrsnacts, | B on, April 23, 2 Edw. III. | 
subsequently Peassatis or Wiits- | 


1, Ricuanp Pesmart. 


2. Homparey Prsmarr, Esa., 
of Kniglh 





ghtley, co. Staf- | 
tord. } 
Sin Ife nw Peaswart, Kxr., 
f Knightley; died 4 Hen. | 
VIL Lass, i 


+ 


Anonymous. — Who are the authors of the fol- 
lowing juvenile and moral works : — 


1, “The Moralist. Amusing and Instructive Dialoeu 
for Youth, by the Author of JZamlain,” 1799. West and 
Hughes. 

2. “ The Friendly Monitor, by the Author of The Polit 
— Juvenile Speuker,” &c , 1791. 

* Lessons oi Love: or, F amiliar Instructions. Writ- 
ten ‘by a Mother for her Children,” 1821. Baldwin and 


Co. 





4. “ Education at Home,” 1824. Baldwin and Co, | 
5. “ Poetry without Fiction. By a Mother,” 1823. 
6. “ Aids to Developement,” 2 vols. 1829. 
7. “ Fires \musements.” Printed by Chambers and 


Co. (about 1850?) Edinburgh. 


R. Ineuas. 


Arrua: Verenusc: Esane.—Ina copy of the | 
Monita Pastoralia et Statuta Ecclesiastica pro 
unitis Diccesibus Cloynensi et Rossensi, 1756, 1 
find the followi ing pases age: — 


“ Caput vi.— De Cusibus reservatis ..... 17 


- - Cura- 
jones morborum, vulnerum, pustularum, contu 


sionum, | 


Whiitiam 1. Crntsrtana, 2. Ariecta, 
PSTONE, died 1399, died 1399, 
< ~pe at. 6 years. wt. 3 years. 


a wes, dau. of Sir 
erton, 
Kut. of Wrinehill. 


| aut inflammationum quarumcumque, per signa, verba, 


vel orationes que a nostratibus ArriA dicuntur, idque 
tam in curante juam In ¢ urato. Ite m curationes pra- 
tensarum percussionum et sagittarum Spirituum aério- 
rum, Lemurum, aut Empusarum quarundam, quas sibi 
ingunt Rustici nostri; idque, sive curationes ll fieri 
esumantur per pretensam aquam benedictam, formula 
juadam nulla authoritate legitima approbataé exorcisa- 
tum, sive perhorrendum illud remedium quod nostri 
Vrrehuse vocant, quo etiam contra immaginarium et 
superstitiosum illum morbum utuntur, quem Esane ap- 
pellant.” (Page79.) 

What is meant by the words Arrua, Vrrehuse, 
Esane ? 1 suspect that they are Irish written pho- 
netically, but am unable, though more than one 
good Keltic scholar has been consulted, to trace 
them. I will feel greatly obliged to any reader 
of “N. & Q.” for information respecting them ; 
and as it is possible full information may be un- 
suited to the’ pages of “ N. & Q.” either from its 
length or nature, if forwarded to my residence, 
which I append, I will feel still further indebted. 

I should say that, for the perusal of the very 
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curious little volume in which the above extract 
occurs, I am inc rr; to the courtesy of a valued 
c respondent of “N. & Q.” in reply to a query 
of mine ina Scant volume on “ Irish Provincial 
Synods,” for which I take the present opportunity 
of expréssing my thanks. Arken Irvine, Crux. 


Five-mile-town, co. Tyrone. 


Bastnc Park, Hampsuire.— The present vo- 
N. & Q.” has treated on the subject of 


lume of “ } 
Basing House, Hants, but in the same county is 


| the end of his book, under the title of The Ficti- 


| 


the residence of the late Joseph Martineau, Esq., | 


J. P., son of the late John Martineau of Stamford 
Hill, Middlesex. It is called Basing Park, and 
comprises an old mansion and 2004 acres of park, 
and other lands. It was formerly the residence of 
a branch of the celebrated Beckford family. Will 
anyone inform me of the history of the estate 
(sold last year for 67,000/.); also if it has any 
connection with Basing House ? T.C.N. 


Wuo was Bisuor or Brecutn on Apri 2, 


1635 ? — A letter now before me of this date is 
signed by Archbishop Spottiswood and five other 
Scottish prelates. The 
Brechin.” Who was this? Keith mentions David 
Lindsay as Bishop of that see from 1619 to 1634, 
and Walter Whitford from 1634 to 1638. 

I. B. E. 


“ Eccres anp Barton's Guistnc War.” —I 
have in my library a small volume of nineteen 


last signature is “ Tho. 


pages, of which, as it is of some rarity, I give the | 


entire title : — 

“The History of Eccles and Barton’s contentious Guis- 
ing War. I. An account of the Heathens anid Ancient 
Christians observing the First of May, having some re- 
semblance with Guising. 

“II. Some fictitious Debates bordering near the matter 
of truth; with an Account of these Guisings, from the first 
rise to the present Time, between Eccles and Barton. 
With several entertaining remarks, By F. H * * R * * 
GG? * an. 

“ Barton and Eccles they will not agree 

For envy and pride is the reason you'll see: 

France and Spain with England are the same, 

And a great many more compose th’ ill-natur’d train. 

You neighbours that over each other do crow, 

And now and then turn out to make a great shew: 

Like England and America do make a great noise ; 

Be wise, for it only diverts our girls and boys. 

“ Price Threepence.” 

There is no printer’s name or date, but, from 
internal evidence, it must have appeared about 
1778. It gives a curious account of the custom 
of guising, « or otherwise ey marlings, in Lan- 
eashire. Dr. Hibbert, in vol. ii. part 1. 1823, of 
the Transactions of the Soc, of 2 Antig. of Scotland, 
gives some particulars regarding its mode of cele- 
bration. Can any of your Lancashire correspon- 
dents furnish any information respecting 
author of this local tract, and if he published the 


| Scotch “ Mac” 


the | 


tious Speech of the King of Eccles, with some 
cool reflections on the folly of Guising ? 
WiruiaM Harrison, 

Rock Mount, Isle of Man. 

Fetton’s Daccrr. — At the recent meeting of 
the Archelogical Institute at Warwick, a dagger, 
said to be that with which Felton stabbed the 
Duke of Buckingham, was exhibited by the Earl 
of Denbigh. 

At Southwick P ark, Hants, another dagger, 
purporting to be Felton’s, is carefully preserved 
by the family of Mr. ‘Thisslethwayte. The Duke 
of Buckingham, it is said, visited Southwick, 
then as now, an important mansion in that part of 
the kingdom, during his stay at Portsmouth, and 
this relic has been there since the time of the 
murder. Hence the great probability of the 
genuineness of the assassin’s knife. I wish to 
know what history is attached to the Earl of Den- 
bigh’s dagger, and how it came into his Lordship’s 
possession. Tuomas E. Winninoton. 

Stanford Court. 

“Har” anp “Ine.” — In glancing through the 
Rev. Isaac Taylor’s very interesting book about 
Words and Places, I cannot find any reference to 
the rather common prefix “ Har,” which, I am told, 
means war, warrior, battle. In the North, we 
have Harwood, Harewood, Harbottle, Harecastle, 
Hardeastle, Harden, Hardraw, Hardwick, Hare- 
field, Harewell, Harperley, and many other pro* 
per names of places with the like initial syllable. 
I therefore think the word “ Har” may be worth 
elucidation. Mr. Taylor considers the word “Ing” 
only as a patronymic, nearly equivale nt to the 
or the Irish “O.” But in the 
North, the word “Ing” signifies a flat meadow by 
a river side; as, for instance, Bentley Ing near 
Doncaster. This syllable also enters into the com- 
position of many proper names of pl: aces situated 
like the piece of land above-mentioned. 


G. H. or § 


J. H. Lixscnoten. —I have lying before me, 
in rather a sorry condition I re sgret to say, as it 
has been seriously damaged in a fire, a copy of 4 
very curious work illustrated with several maps, 
views, and other plates. It is a Latin translation 


| from the Dutch original, and is entitled Jtinerartum 


Johannis Hugonis Linscotani in Orientalem, sive 
Lusitanorum Indiam, §c. Hage: Cornitis, anno 
1599. Amongst the illustrations are three maps, 
which I would mention in particular, as in each 
of them the Nile is described as flowing out of 4 
large lake in the interior. One is “ Orbis terrarum 
typus de integro multis i in locis emendatus, auctore 
Petro Plancio, 1594.” The others are charts of 
portions of Africa with the adjoining seas and is- 
lands, both engraved by Arnoldus F, a Langren. 


continuation of this Guising war, as promised at | I should be glad to know whether this curious 
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book is well known, or of unfrequent occurrence. 
In the latter case I should be tempted to tran- 
scribe a passage respecting the Nile, its origin and 


course. E. H. A. 


LorDSHIP PARAMOUNT VESTED IN SUBORDINATE 
Lorps.—Can any, and if any what, cases in Eng- 
land or Wales be cited of the lord of a lordship 
having the barons of the lordship jointly, these 
latter being sever rally lords of subordinate lord- 
ships within the chief lordship ? In the case sug- 
gested, the lords individually would each be lord 
of his own lordship, and, as such, a baron of the 


chief lordship, all jointly, constituting the lord of | 
the chief lordship, presenting some analogy to the | 


offices of Lord Treasurer and Lord High Ad- 
miral when in commission, the Lord Treasurer, 
and Lord High Admiral being the Commissioners 
jointly. 

A very eminent authority some years ago re- 
ferred to, without specifically naming, instances 
of this kind, one of which was in North Wales. 

It is not unusual for manors to be within 
manors : — 

“In the early times of our legal constitution, the 
king’s great barons, who had a large extent of territory 
held under the crown, granted out frequently smaller 
manors to inferior persons, to be holden of themselves: 
which do therefore now continue to be held under a 
superior lord, who is called in such cases the lord para- 
mount over all those manors; and his seigniory is fre- 
quently termed an honour, not a manor, especially if it 
hath belonged to an ancient feudal baron, or hath been 
at any time in the hands of the crown.”—Blackst. Com. 
ii, 91. 

The peculiarity of the case to which the ques- 
tion has reference is, therefore, not the existence 
of manors within manors, but the apparent an- 
omaly of subordinate lorde jointly constituting 
the lord paramount. M. P. 


“ More FAITHFUL THAN FoRTUNATE.” — Is the 
above the motto of any English or continental 
family? It is given as a ring posy in The Mysteries 
of Love and E loquence, 1658, p. 154, and quoted as a 
proverb i in (Mrs. Manley’s) Memoirs and Manners 
of several Persons of Quality, 7th edit. 1736, vol. 
i. p. 25. It is possibly a translation from the 
Fre nch or Latin. K. P. D. E. 


Pictrortat Fiction. —In the last century a 
great deal of the fiction was almost pure narrative, 
and character was described, not exhibited in 
action. At this time a narrative is hardly ever 
published, and no writer can succeed who is un- 
able to paint character in dialogue. The change 
is marked by the novels of Walter Scott; which 
did much to expel the old w ay, and introduce the 
new. Maria Edgeworth, who comes in with the 
century—and Jane Austen, whose short term be- 
gan about five years before Vb ‘averley ap pes 
were powerful assistants in the same cause, 








Before the beginning of this century, the pic- 
torial and dramatic novel was almost always either 
licentious, or at least indecorous. My query is, 
What works of fiction are there, whether called 
novels or not, published in the last quarter of the 
last century, or not much before it, of pictorial 
and dramatic genius, of wide circulation—and as 
free from all that a father would keep out of 
the way of his daughters, as the works of the 
writers I have named ? A. De Morean. 


Preer’s Marine Trust Fuxp.—Can any White- 
haven or Cumberland man give information as to 
Piper’s Marine Trust Fund, when it was esta- 
blished, for what purpose, what are its funds, and 


| what attorney is steward or secretary to the trust, 


of which latter, it is believed from some cause or 
another, there are now no trustees remaining ? 
ALPHA. 
Tue Name “Routaven.”—What is the original 
and true pronunciation of this family name? A 
friend of mine who bears it is always called, and 
calls himself, “ Riven” (rhyming with given). In 
reading Scottish history, how are we to call Lord 
Ruthven ? JAYDEE. 


A Srrance Strory.— Mr. Malcolm Kinnear, in 
his Travels in Asia Minor, Armenia, &c., 1813, 
— that the British resident at Balsora, Mr. 

Colquhoun, was visited by an Arabian philoso- 
pher ; who sought with him protection from cer- 
tain Arabs who had purposed to torture him out 
of the secret which he possessed of making gold, 
and from whose power he had just escaped. He 
proffered to perform this in Mr. C.’s presence ; 
and accordingly, after retiring for a few moments, 
returned with a crucible and chafing-dish of coals. 
When the former had become hot, he took four 
papers, each containing a whitish powder, out of 
his pocket, and asked ‘Mr. C. to fetch him a piece 
of lead. Mr. C. went into his study, took four 
bullets, weighed them, and returned. These the 
alchemist put into the crucible, and the whole was 
immediately fused. After twenty minutes, he 
desired Mr. C. to take it off the fire, and put it 
into the air to cool. The contents were then re- 
moved by Mr. C., and proved to be a piece of 
gold, valued at ninety piastres (somewhat about 

231.), and exactly the weight of the four bullets— 
the which he left with Mr. C., and engaged to 
return next day. That night he was carried off 
by the Sheik of Grani (whence he had escaped) 
with a body of armed men; and never again, says 
Mr. Kinnear, heard of. 

Has this “strange story” never since been 
“ made a note of?” E.L.S 


Marie Tuttemant.—Can any corresponden 
of “N. & Q.,” having access to the parochia 


registers in England or Ireland, kindly afford in- 
formation as to the date and place of burial of 
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Marie Tullemant, relict of Henry de Massue, 
Lord or Marquis of Ruvigny, who executed her 
will in May 1698, for which search has been made 
both in London and Dublin in vain. H. X 


Cuntous Rereatinc Watcu.—!I have a cutting 
from an old newspaper of the year 1764, which 
states that 

“Mr. Arnold of Dev 
lay before their Majesties a 
inaring. The size of the watch is something less tha 
a silver twopence; it contains 120 different parts, and 
altogether weighs no more than —— dwts. 77 grs.” 
number of dwts. is omitted. } 


reux Court had the honour to 
' 


curious repeating watch 


Can any of your readers say what is become 
of this watch, and where it now is? 
Octavius Morean. 
The Friars, Newport, Monmouthshire. 


Ortars or Water-Meapows 1x Enetanp.—Is 


there any earlier account of the existence of water- 
meadows in England than that contained in 
book entitled — 

“Most Approved and long experienced Waterw 
containing the Manner of Winter and Summer drowning 
of Meadow and Pasture, by the advanta of the least 
River, Brooke, Fount, or Water-rill adiacent, &c. by Row- 
land Vaughan, Esquire. London, 1610?” 


The “ Panegyricke” verses prefixed 
twenty-two pages, and are from the p 
authors, who evidently look 
the discoverer water-me 
shire. At fol. 26, Vaughan 
these words: 


occupy 
ns of ten 
ed upon Vaughan as 
in Hereford- 
speaks of himself in 





of »adows 


“So in the month of March (falling with the streame) 





to the milneward within my meade (with no desire I 
protest) to fashion or forme Husbandry, 1 happened ¢ 
find a Mole or Want’s nest, raised on the brim of the 
Brooke, like a great Hillo from wl nest or h 

locke there issued a little streame of water (drawne by 
the working of the Wante) downe ashelving or descend- 
ing ground, one pase broad, and some 20 in length.—The 
running of which little streame did (at that time) won- 
derfully contente me, seeing it pleasing Greene; and that 
other on both sides full of mosse, and Hidebound for want 


of water. This was the first cause I undertook the drown- 
ing of grounds.” 

The ridicule and opposition Vaughan met with 
from his neighbours, as described in his book, 
are remarkable examples of the fate of all innova- 
tors. He and his man “John, the levellour,” were 
looked upon as having “wittes in our hands, and 
not in our heads.” 

Vaughan states that he had found his works 
succeed well during twenty years; therefore, his 
commencement must have been about 1590. 

A. B. Mrppteron. 

The Close, Salisbury. 

Wurmsry Boarp.— What is tl It has to 
do with gambling. or games of chance. On look- 
ing over some churchwardens’ accounts, of the 
date of 1684, I found the note of an application 
to the magistrates for permission to remove the 


is ? 
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whimsey board, because “ it had become the resort 
| of loose and disorderly characters, and some of 
the servants had taken their masters’ money to 


| 
| play away. JOSEPHUS, 





Queries with Answers, 


“ Massy-proor.”—What is the meaning of this 
expression, which occurs in Milton's Penseroso ? 
The well-known passage runs thus: — 
| “ But let my due feet never fail 
| To walk the studi 
And love the h 


ous cloy sters pale, 


owed roof, 





igh-em 





| - 99 
| « With antique pillars massy- proof 
| 


Some editions have massy proof as two separate 
words. Did Milton write “ mass y-proof”—that 
is to say, pillars so strong as to be proof against 
the mass above them? And does such a reading 
occur in any printed edition? “ Mass-proof,” the 
i “dd, ar y-pointing pyramid,” 
for the sake of rhythm, would be quite analogous 
in composition with “ star-proof” in Arcades,— 

‘Under the shady roof 
| Of br 


+ of 


y being insert as in “s 


inching el: 


ns star-proof.” 


Or are we to write pillars’, as if in the genitive 
| case plural, and regard “ proof” as a noun, taking 
| the meaning to be, a roof with the massive proof 
of antique pillars? There is some structural con- 
fusion in the beautiful passage 
What word does e agree with ? 
common grammar it 
my feet never fail to walk” is plain enough; but 
“let my feet love the roof” is a puzzle. One 
fancies that Milton meant let me never fail to love, 








above quoted, 
According to 
feet. “Let 


lov 


must relate to 


&e.; me suggested by the possessive my. But 
such an extravagant ellipsis is surely beyond all 
bounds of poetical license. J. Drxon. 








[In all probability our correspondent is right, and the 
poet’s intenti vas to express pillars proof against the 
weight the mass above them, just as we say shot-proof, 
water-proof; that is, proof against the effects of shot or of 
water. He probably had in his mind the expression of 
the t Statius— 

*, - . nulli penetrabilis astro 
Lucus iners, 
when king of “branching elms star-proof.” 
The other expression is a species of metonymy, or put- 
ting a part for a whole, and is int to mean, let my 
feet so walk that J may love the roof, &c. ] 


Intsuh Mepan.—The medal is struck in silver, 
and is somewhat larger than a crown piece. On 
the obv. is a female figure nearly naked, having 
one hand lifted to heaven while with the other 
she points to an Irish harp at her feet. She is 
standing on a rock in the sea, from behind which 
four rays of the setting sun are issuing, at the 
point of each ray is a human skull.* A ship 


* Or, rather, a representation of the four winds. — 


Ep. } 
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in full sail is in the distance. The whole is sur- 
rounded by the legend, * Firm to our country as 
the rock in the sea.” On the rev. is a heart, under- 
neath which are two hands clasped, with these 
words below, “ By our strict union in Louth we 
disappointed the hopes of our enemies on the Ist 
Novem. 1755 in the 29 year of K. Geo. IL, whom 
God long preserve.” On the edge is the following | 
legend, “* May the lovers of Liberty never lose it.” 
To the top of the medal, a piece of silver with a 
hole drilled in it is attached, which would seem to 
show it had been worn as a pendent. Any infor- 
mation will much oblige. 
R. W. H. Nasu, A.B. 

[From the date on the medal it appears to have been 
struck to commemorate the triumph of the Patriots over 
the government on the right of appropriating the sur- 
plus of the revenue to national purposes without the con- 
sent of the Crown. The Appropriation Bill, which had 
been pertinaciously revived every session since 1749, was, 
in 1754, traysmitted to England divested of its compli- 
mentary preamble, which the English ministers supplied. 
On the return of the Bill the whole nation was in a flame, 
and in spite of the utmost efforts of the Castle, the Bill 
thus amended was rejected by a majority of five voices. 
The victory of opposition was celebrated by universal 
rejoicings, and medals were struck in honour of the 
event. 


Trurries. — Where are truffles found in Eng- 
land? Name districts or any villages. How they 
are found? do the peasantry make use of them, 
and inwhat way? Any other information as con- 
cerns truffles in England. A. W. Taytor. 

[ The truffle (tuber cibarium) is a native of the woods 








both of Scotland and England, and is common in the 
downs of Wiltshire, Hampshire, and Kent. Its favourite 


habitat is 2 somewhat moist, light, wood soil, which is 


defended from the immediate effect of the burning rays 
of the sun by large oak trees standing at a distance from 
each other, but is not deprived, by thick bushes, of the | 
free access of the currents of air. The supply for the 
market is obtained from truffle-hunters, who teach dogs 
to scent them out, which they do with great sagacity, | 


either pointing to the spot, or scratching the ground over 
where they are growing, when the truffle-hunter digs 
) i gs 


them up with a spade, rewarding his companion with a 
small piece of cheese. For an excellent account of this 
valuable fungus, and its cultivation, consult Charles 
M‘Intosh’s Book of the Garden, edit. 18 95, ii. 253.) 


Hotitoway, An Artist. —Can anyone inform 
me respecting an artist named Holloway? I 
make the inquiry, having recently seen at a pic- 
ture desler’s a very excellent painting with that 
name painted in black on the inner gilt ledge of | 
the frame. The dealer had bought it at as le 


. . . . ’ 
but had never heard of the artist before. P. | 


(We take this painting to be one of those executed by 
Mr. Thomas Holloway, historical engraver to the king, 





but more celebrated for his plates from the Cartoons of 
Raphael. Although he adopted the art of line-engraving 
on copper as his peculiar profession, his inclinations were 
occasionally directed to portrait painting. He exhibited at 
Somerset House several specimens, and of the size of life, 
in crayons. He succeeded also comparatively well in 
oils; and a small head of his friend Robinson has been 
much admired. Mr. Holloway was born in Broad Street, 
London, in 1748, and died at Coltishall, near Norwich, in 
Feb. 1827, aged seventy-nine. Vide the Gent.’s Mag. for 
August, 1827, p. 183.] 


Wircucrart, etc.—May I put a positive ques- 
tion, and require a positive answer, to some of 
your correspondents ? Is there, or has there ever 
been, such things as witchcraft, demonology, 
charms, astrology, foretelling events to happen, 
ghosts, and such like ? or are they simply the de- 
lusions of the Devil? Yet I ask, how comes it to 
pass that they have had credence in all ages? 
Surely some have been true, or there would not 
be a peg to hang a reasonable belief upon, and they 
would have been scouted long ago by all man- 
kind. Is it not more safe to think that there are 
strange things not dreamt of in our philosophy? 

de P 

Edgbaston. 

[ The arguments on both sides are so long, that to give 
a satisfactory answer to our correspondent would exceed 
our limits. We would refer him to Glanville’s Sadducis- 
mus Triumphatus as the best work on one side, and the 
Discovery of Witchcraft, by Reginald Scot, on the other 
The former was first printed in 1681, the latter in 1584. ] 


A Sure or Watter Scort’s.—*“ Vicit leo de 
tribu Juda.” How came a motto, from the Book 
of Revelation, v. 5, to be inscribed in Hebrew 
characters on the box of unguent which Rebecca 
gave to Higg, son of Snell? (Ivanhoe, c. 37). 
Has not Scott, by a slip of memory, supposed he 
was quoting from the Old Testament ? G. 

[Judah is called a lion, and lion’s whelp, in Genesis 
xlix. 9; and the Talmudists always symbolize that tribe 
by a lion, as they do that of Issachar by an ass. In the 
Middle Ages it was customary to rank all plants and 
medicines under some of the planets, and if the ointment 
contained any medicaments generally considered to be 
under Leo, it is very probable the box might be marked 
with that symbol. With this circumstance in his mind, 
it is probable that Sir Walter fell into the error men- 
tioned by our correspondent. } 


Quvoration.—In what part of Verstegan’s works 

do these lines occur ? — 
“In foord, in ham, in ley, in tun, 
The most of English surnames run.” 
CaRILFORD. 

Cape Town. 

[The lines occur in his Restitution of Decayed Intelli- 
gence in Antiquities, edit. 1655, p. 231.) 
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Dr. Gratian Partesanon. — Can any of your 
correspondents enlighten me as to the date and 
authorship of a work in my possession, without 
date, entitled — 

“ Profetie e desgratie de Messer Gratian Partesanon 
adottorad’ in Beetia. All’ illustrissimo Seignor Renatto de 
Selim, degnissimo Ambassiatore del Duca di Savoya. In 
penderis Stempiada el di che la fu Stampada ”? 

James Ho tt. 

[The author of this very scarce work is Lodovico 
Bianchi, who assumed the name of “Dottor Gratiano 
The date of 





Partesana da Francolin, Comico Geloso.” 
the work, as stated above, has been purposely suppressed. 
His other work, Stanze dell’ Ariosto Tramudade, was 
printed at Verona as well as at Venice in 1594. } 

Apr. Wuatety’s “Danas.” —In Mr. Fitz- 
patrick’s Memoirs of Archbishop Whately (vol. i. 
p. 45), these words occur : — 

“In logic, he was not—as in his innumerable dadas 


mesmerism, clairvoyance, &c, ]—an enthusiast who couid 
see no blemish in the art.” 

What is the meaning of the term here em- 
ployed ? ABHBA. 

. Dada, in French, is a child’s name for ahorse. Hence 
it comes to be used, like the English hobby, for a favourite 
“Se dit d’une idée favorite a 
laquelle on revient toujours. Il est sur 
Il revient toujours & son dada.”—Bescherelle. 


idea or pursuit, a crotchet. 
C’est son dada. 


son dada. 


Quotation. —In a religious allegory by the 
Rev. Edward Monro, the following words occur: 
“The thin clear crescent of the moon was sailing 
on, with the shadow of the old moon in its arms.” 
The words I have put into italics I am sure I 
Can you point out the pas- 


have seen in poetry. 
IGnortvus. 


sage ? 
[The passage occurs in the ballad of “Sir Patrick 
Spens.” Wide Aytoun’s Ballads of Scotland, i. 4:— 
“T saw the new moon late yestreen, 
Wi’ the auld moon in her arm; 
And I fear, I fear, my master dear, 


> 


That we shall come to harm.” } 

“Tne Lost Cuirp,” is an interesting short 

poem for juveniles: in stanzas of four lines, with 
woodcuts. I cannot hear of such a book. 

Mutrta. 

[* The Lost Child : a Poetic Tale, founded upon a Fact,” 

was published by Wm. Charles, Philadelphia, in 1811, 

12mo. A copy of it is in the British Museum. ] 


Replies. 
SAINT FRANCIS AND THE BIRDS. 
(3'¢ S. vi. 141.) 

Pending the possible reply of F. C. I., which, 
if given, will, like all his other contributions to 
“N. & Q.,” be very welcome, I may be permitted 
to offer the following supplemental note on the 
curious subject introduced by Canon Datron. 
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The Sermon of St. Francis of Assisi to the 
Birds is given very fully in the rare and singular 
work of Cayrasco de Figueron, Templo Militante, 
Flos Sanctorum y Triumphos de sus Virtudes, §c. 
4 vols. fol. Lisboa, 1615, which has not attracted 
the attention of writers on Spanish literature as 
much as it deserves. In the quarta parto, p. 23 
(Canto Segundo de Sant Francisco) we have the 
following report of the sermon, which is all the 
better for being given in the flowing octaves, in 
which the greater portion of the Z’»mplo Militante 
is written : — 

“ Partiendo el varon santo de la villa 
De Amario, vio diversas arboledas 
Muchas, y varias aves a la orilla 
De un rio, saludolas, y estan quedas, 
Quierelas predicar, o maravilla, 
Que todas por oyrle ; baxan ledas, 
Y parecid en colores el terreno, 
El! prado por Abril de flores lleno. 


“ Comienca su sermon desta manera, 
Mucho deveys a Dios, hermanas mias, 
Que por habitacion os dio en la sphera 
Del ayre, sus regiones claras frias : 

Y una ropa de pluma a la ligera, 

(Jue os abriga en las noches, y los dias, 
Haziendo vuestra vozes tan suaves, 
Mucho deveys a Dios, hermanas aves. 





“* E] os dio las montatias eminentes, 

Do andeys con libertad, y sin disgusto, 
Las verdes prados, y las claras fuentes, 
Do comays, y bebays a vuestro gusto, 
Y en aquel gran diluvio de las gentes, 
En el arca os guard piadoso y justo, 
Y os dio quanto en el mundo deseays 
Para que os conserveys y defendays. 





“ Agradeceldo a Dios, aves hermanas, 
Y no seays al proximo daiiosas ;— 
Dichas estas palabras, y otras llanas, 
Todas aquellas aves amorosas, 
Tiendé los cuellos hasta el suelo refranas 
Abren los picos, y alas presurosas, 
Y comencaron luego ellas y el santo, 
Loando a su Criador un dulce canto.” 


As Spanish may not be a very familiar lan- 
guage with some readers of “ N. & Q.,” I venture 
to offer the following translation of the above 
verses :— 

“ The holy man departing from the town 
Of Almaria, saw fair groves of trees, 
And numerous birds, whose plumage bright and brown, 
Shone in a stream that bathed the roots of these; 
Saluting them, the happy birds flew down, 
Drawn to his words as to the flowers the bees,— 
So that the earth seemed strewn with various flowers, 
Even as the meadows by the April showers. 


“Then he commenced his sermon in this way :— 

* Much do you owe to God, dear sisters mine, 
For He hath made your dwelling-place for aye 

In the clear ether where the sunbeams shine ; 
And as your clothing both by night and day 

He gives you downy garments warm and fine, 
Making you speak in sweeter sounds than words — 
Much do you owe to God, my sister birds. 
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“* He gives to you the tops of lofty mountains, 

Where you may freely play and never tire, soda 

The fresh green meadows, and the cool clear fountains, | 
Where you may eat and drink at your desire ; | 

And when the deluge, with its dread accountings, 
Settled man’s debt and soothed th’ Eternal’s ire— 

He, looking on you from the realms above, 

Safe in the ark preserved you by his love. 


“* Be grateful then to God, my sister birds, 
Nor bad example give your neighbour man ;’ — 
When he had said these few and simple words, 
His feathered listeners one and all began, 
Even from the grass where roamed the silent herds, 
To stretch their necks, to ope their beaks, to fan | 
Their beauteous wings, and with the Saint to raise 
A dulcet song to the Creator’s praise.” 


What followed the discourse of the saint is 
somewhat differently given in the few books which 
I have with me in this quaint old town, in which 
mention is made of the sermon of St. Francis. 
In Petrus de Natalibus, Catalogus Sanctorum, 
Lugduni, 1514, fol. clxxx. Ist col.; in the Aurea 
Legenda of Jacobus de Voragine, cap. exlix. p. 
670 (Lipsia, mpcccu.); and in the French trans- 
lation of the same work, La Légende Dorée, Paris, 
1843, t. ii. p. 172, the account substantially agrees 
with that given by Ribadeneyra. I may give his 
version of the sermon and its conclusion from the 
fine old translation, published at St. Omer’s in | 
1669. (“Flowers of the Lives of the Saints, gathered 
by the R. F. Ribadeneira of the Society of Jesus, 
and translated into English by W. P{etre], Es- | 
quire. Printed with licence at S. Omer'’s by Joa- 
chim Carlier, at the sign of the Name of Jesus, in | 

| 
i 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
] 
| 





the year mpcix1x.” fol.) : — 


“*Going to preach, he found in the way a great number 
of birds of different kinds and colours, which were sing- 
ing, and he went to them, and, as if they had understand- 
ing, they became still and quiet, and looked upon him in 
an unwonted manner and bowed down their heads. He, 
seeing their attention, began to preach to them, and to 
say: My brethren, Birds, you are much obliged to praise 
youg Creator, for that he has clothed you with feathers, 
and given you wings to fly with, and a pure and spacious 
air to recreate in, and without any care or solicitude of 
yours, sustains and conserves you. And the birds hear- 
ing these words rejoiced, stretching forth their necks and 
Wings, and making other signs of gladness and content; 
and, although the saint touched them with his garments, | 
going amongst them, none of them stirred until he had 
given them his benediction and leave.”—P. 765. 


On the subject of St. Francis and the Birds I 
may add a few more notes, but from a less reve- | 
rential source. In a very curious translation of a 
very curious book, The Alcoran of the Franciscans, 
c., Collected out of the Book of the Conformities, 
London, 1679, [have marked the following passages, 
in which Mr. Carlyle’s mode of bracketing his 
Commentary has been anticipated by about two 
centuries. The first may be interesting to those 


who, caring nothing for hagiography, will derive | 
a pleasure from the establishment of an ornitholo- | 
gical fact in so unexpected a quarter : — 


| more subtle disputants.’ 
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“Friar Rollus was at prayer in a certain wood, and_ 


where some chattering birds were by their noise a dis- 
turbance to him; but he, turning to them, commanded 
them in the name of Saint Francis never to come into 
that wood more, and, wonderful to tell, they went away, 
and never came there again. [Jf these birds were magpies, 
and the wood in Ireland, it’s true, for no magpies have been 
seen there since the time; but whether before or then, I have 
not to say.” |—P. 38. 

It will be recollected that the date of the book 
from which I quote is 1679, at which time it 
would appear that magpies were unknown in Ire- 
land. 

At p. 51 we have St. Anthony's sermon to the 


| fishes alluded to, but we can scarcely recognise 


the saint under the familiar name which it has 


| pleased the whimsical translator and commentator 


“D.S.” to give him: — 

“A mighty shole of fishes, both great and small, heard 
brother Tony preach, and they all held their heads a 
little above water. The great ones lay in the deep. 
Where the water was more shallow, the least fishes came ; 
and so were more nigh unto the blessed Tony, and during 
the sermon some fishes * eryed out, others opened their 
mouths, and bowed their heads. At last the fishes, hav- 
ing got leave of the blessed saint, departed with great 
frolic and joy. [Jt might afford matter for a problem whe- 
ther, if St. Tony had wheedled these devout animals into a 
net, and pe hled them up for the good of the convent, it had 
not been a breach of trust, or at least dishonouruble; there 
is room for arguments pro and con, which I leave to the 
f ; *)—P. 52 

The following is our translator’s account of the 
conduct of the birds after the sermon of St. Francis. 
He adds no commentary. The flying away of the 
birds to the four quarters of the world is a pleas- 
ing incident not mentioned in the authorities 
quoted above :— 


“ Folio 114.—St. Francis complimented the birds, and 
called them brethren, and commanded them to hear the 
word of the Lord; then the birds, behaving themselves 
after a wonderful manner, thrust up their necks, and 
opened their bills, and were very attentive. After the ser- 
mon the saint went through the middle of them, then gave 


| them leave to go away; so they flew away with great 


noise, and divided themselves into the four quarters of the 
world, signifying that his rule is to be dispersed through- 
out the whole earth.”—P. 89. 

The way the following anecdote is told is amus- 
ing : — 

“ Folio 112.—The swallows once disturbed him with 
their chattering; the good man said to them, My lisping 
sisters, it is high time for me to speak. I’de have you, 
my pretty sisters, to leave off till the word of God be 
completed. They presently were mute, and everybody 


| wondered [as well they might.” }—P. 87. 


With the following interesting passage, to which 
the translator had the good taste not to append 
any remark, I shall conclude my account of St. 
Francis and the Birds: — 

“A little before his death the larks sung: he loved 
those birds above all others; for he used to say that a 


* No longer the proverb, As mute as a fish. 


__—_— 
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lark represented a religious man, for our sister lark hath 
a hood, as a religious man hath; and is an humble bird, 
and willingly goes about to seek her living, and if she 
find a grain of corn, she will take it up out of any filth 
and eat it. In flying she praises God most sweetly; so 
good religious men are to despise earthly things, and be 
intent to the praise of God. The habit, viz. the feathers 
of a lark, is like unto earth, to shew that religious men 
should not have garments of several colours, but vile and 
coarse ones, as the earth is the coarsest of all the e slements. 
When hia time was come, about evening, though those 
bird are early goers to sleep, yet they came, and with an 
unwonted cheerfulness, did express great joy.”—Pp. 129, 
130. 
D. F. Mac Carruy. 


Dinan, Bretagne, France. 


This sermon is given in the Portuguese work, 
entitled Flos Santorum, but much shorter than 
Canon Darrow has given it from the Italian. It 
says that the saint — 

*Saw in the ~ © a great many birds, and he saluted 
them as if they had been rational creatures, and said to 
them: ‘Ye birds, my little sisters, you owe much to our 
Creator, who has clothed vou with plumage, and given 
you wings to fiy, and purified the air in which you dwel 
and gives to each of you a double and triple clothing.’ 





The birds an to lift up their heads, and show their 
necks, reir wings and their beaks, as if to do 
what he 





In the curious old German Passionael, printed 
by Steffani, at Lubeck, in 1507, I find the follow- 
ing account of the saint’s sermon : — 





“Once upon a time, he was walking in a field near 
Rome; and he went anion towards 
» all sat quite still. And his companion 
wed him, and saw that he was preaching to the 
‘You ought to praise and honour your 
s, and wings to fly 

re you please; and has provided food for you, and 
taken care of you. Therefore, praise Him with all your 
might.’ Then came to him sever al ott ver birds, and their 
singing was d 


away from his comr 
some birds, 
fol 
birds, and saying: 
Creator: for he has en you feat 














lightful; and lapped their wings to 








the holy man, and sat upon his habit and upon his girdle. 
So when he had preached to them he dismissed them, 
and they 
It is recorded of St. Francis that he was very 
fond birds, and particularly of larks, to whom 
he was wont to compare his relizious on several 
accounts, It is said that, at his death, a number 
of larks assembled over the house in which on 

died, and sung with great animation; and p 
all their accustomed evolutions in the air, 


flew away.” 





formed 
as if exulting in his happiness. F.C. H. 


The sermon se translated. I send 
the Italian text, as Canon Daxton thinks it de- 


sirable. 


ms fairly 


Francis seeing a great 
birds, said to his companions,— 


“*Voi me aspetterete, qui nella lerd a 
predicare ai miei fratelli uccelli;’ ed entro nel campo « 
commincid a predicare a gli uccelli che erano in terra, e 
subitamente quelli qui erano sopra g 


a lui insieme tutti quanti, e stettero fermi, mentre che San 


ed io and 





i arbori vennero 





number of 


| dica di San Francisco fu questa :—* 





Francisco compi di predicare, e dopo anco non si partorino 
insino a tanto che ezli non diede loro la sua benedizione, 
E, secondo che raccontd poi fra Masseo e Fra Giacomo da 
Massa, andando San Francisco a loro, e toccandogli con la 
capa, niuno si movea. La sostanza delle parole della pre- 
‘ratelii miei, voi siete 
molto tenuti a Dio vostro creatore, e lo dovete lodare a 
tutte le ore; perciocché egli vi ha dato liberta di volar in 
ogni luogo. Egli ancora vi ha dato il vestimento dupli- 
0 e triplicato; e perche egli riservo il seme vostro 
arca di Noe, acciocche le speranze vostre non venis- 
sero meno nel mondo, gli siete ancora tenuti per l’elemento 
dell’ aria, che egli ha deputato per voi. Oltra di cid, voi 
non seminate, e non racogliete, e pure Dio vi pasce, e vi 
da l’acque per bevere, e gli arbori alti per fare i vostri 
nidi, e veste voi, ed i vostri figliuoli, e pero cuardatevi, e 
sempre studiate di iaudare Iddio.’ Dicendo a loro San 
Francisco queste parole, tutti comminciarono ad aprir 
gli occhi ed il becco, ed estendere i colli, e riverente- 
mente inchinare i capi insino alla terra, e con atti dimo- 
strare che le parole del Padre Santo davano a loro gran 
diletto. E San Francisco insieme con loro si rallegrava 
molto di tanta moltitudine d’uccelli, e della sua bellissima 
varieta, e della loro attenzione e familiarita, per la qual 
cosa egli in loro divotamente laudd il Creatore. Final- 
me te, finita la predicazione, San Francisco fece a loro 
la signa della Santa Croce, e diede a loro licenza di par- 
tirsi. Ed all’ ora tutti quelli uccelli in schiera si levarono 
in aria con maraviliosi canti; e poi secondo la croce, che 
fatto San Francisco, si Civics ‘Tro in quattro parti. 
una voleva verso | ente, l’altra verso l’occidente, 
laltra verso mezzogi , & Paltra verso l’aquilone, e 
ciascuna andava cantando maraviliosamente, significando 
to come da San Francisco, confalone della Croce di 


























in qu se) 
Christi, che era stato loro predicatore, e sopra loro fatto il 
“no della croce, secondo il quale si divisero in quattro 


.” — Fioviti di Sun | Fras ncisco, Fior. xv. p. 55. Bas- 





qT) ie book has no date, but from its general ap- 
pearance I think it must have been printed early 
in the last century. It is amply illustrated with 
rude woodcuts, and this “flower” has one of St. 
Francis p re achi ig from a pulpit to the birds, and 
another of him giving the blessing. In F. xxix. 
is St. Antony’ s sermon to the fishes, with an illus- 
tration. F17zHopgiys. 

Chartres. . 


STORY OF AN EASTERN TREASURER. 
nih S. vi. 149.) 

tion of French tales by the 
’ in one of whic ‘h, the 


[ have an old s 
“ingenious M. Cambray 
5 ‘idents conform in many respects to The Story 

* Abdallah which Exrrionnacu has in the Per- 
“ in. The names of the characters are different 
in my story, which is called The History 9 of Alibeg 
the Persian. Cha-Abbas, king of Persia, being 
on a journey, withdrew, after the manner of 
Haroun-Al-Raschid, from his retinue ; to behold, 
without being known, his subjects in their native 
freedom. A young shepherd whom he saw play- 
ing on his pipe, beneath a shady elm, charm 
him with his conversation; and imparted, in art- 


| less candour, those truths as to the real state of 


the people which rulers never learn from a crow 
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of sycophants in courts. Cha-Abbas took the 
young man, whose name was Alibeg, and whose 
parents lived in an adjoining village, to the palace ; 
and, having bad him instructed in the accomplish- 
ments of reading, writing, and singing, made him 
jewel-keeper and treasurer of his household. At 
the death of the good Cha-Abbas, the ears of his 
son Cha-Sephi, who succeeded to the throne, were 
poisoned against Alibeg by some artful courtiers 
who were envious of the former shepherd's good 
fortune. The young king, acting on their advice, 
demanded an inventory of all the precious articles 
which had been committed to the treasurer's cus- 
tody; and Alibeg opened the doors of his strong 
rooms, showing everything in its proper place, 
preserved with the greatest care. During the 
inspection, at the end of a long gallery, filled 
with the richest furniture, the king saw an iron 
door with three strong locks. “It is there,” the 
envious courtiers whispered in his ear, “that 
Alibee has concealed all the precious articles he 
has purloined from you.” The king commanded 
that this door should be opened ; and Alibeg con- 
jured him, in the name of Allah, not to strip him 
of all that he held valuable upon earth. Cha- 
Sephi, whose suspicions previously weakened, were 
now re-aroused, peremptorily directed the door 
Alibeg at length complied; and, 
in the room, nothing was found but his crook, his 
pipe, and the rural dress he wore in his youth; 
which he daily visited, lest he should forget his 
former humility. The king was convinced of 
Alibeg’s innocence; made him prime minister, 
and banished the perfidious courtiers from the 
palace. Alibeg died at a good old age, leaving 
his relations no more than sufficed to enable them 
to live decently in their position as shepherds, which 
he always considered the safest and happiest. 
Errionnacn’s version makes the treasurer re- 
turn to the simple shepherd life. But it is evi- 
dent that M. Cambray, who was ingenious enough 
to borrow the History of Alibeg from the Story of 
Abdallah, was not s iently ingenuous to make 
C. B. Doran. 


to be opened. 








an acknowledgement. 


Errionnacn earries us back to the pleasant 


arly reading. There may have 
been various differing versions of The Sto y of 
Abdallah, the faithful vizier of the Sultan Mah- 
moud. These differences, and long retrospection 
of the memory, will perhaps account for the diffi- 
culty Errtonnacu experienced in discovering the 
source of his early impression of the story; and 
also, for the fact that he leaves Abdallah happy in 
the enjoyment of the simple shepherd life before so 
unwillingly quitted. I think Errtonnacn did not 
examine with sufficient care the copy of the 8th 
edition of The Blossoms of Morality, he recently 
met with; or he would have ; ! ‘ 





rect llectior s of ea 


found his “old | 
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friend” (and the friend of thousands of other 
young and old boys), but under another name. 

The woodcuts in The Blossoms of Morality 
were executed in London, by John Bewick, for 
E. Newbery, at the corner of St. Paul's church- 
yard, Ist edit. 12mo, pp. 221, 1795. The second 
edition appeared a year or two afterward, with- 
out alteration, except as to title. The third 
edition, 1801, is before me, with the same number 
of pages. I think I have seen about twenty edi- 
tions, and they are all of the same size. 

The title of the story in question (pp. 52—61), 
is, “The Pleasures of Contentment.” The hero 
is Alibeg, the favourite of Sultan Mahmoud. The 
account, to a considerable extent, resembles the 
brief summary given by Errionnacu; but, on a 
hasty perusal, I find no reference to the box con- 
taining the shepherd’s dress and crook. Con- 
spired against by envious courtiers, he retired to 
spend the remainder of his days among the rocks 
and deserts of the Korasan. It appears, however, 
that the people rose against his oppressors ; and 
by command of the Sultan he was sought and 
found in the desert, brought back in triumph by 
a retinue of about a hundred horsemen, and re- 
instated in all his honours, amidst the acclama- 
tions of thousands of the citizens. W. Lee. 

Errtonnacu will find an English poetic version 
of the tale he speaks of, in Somerville’s Poems, 
under the title of “Mahomet Ali Beg, or, the 
Faithful Minister of State.” R. Mac C. 

SIR RICHARD LONG. 
(24 S. viii. 38, 56; 3°¢ S. vi. 167.) 

He was third son of Sir Thomas Long, of 
Wraxall, Wilts, by Margaret, daughter of Sir 
Edward Darell, of Littlecot, in the same county ; 
and was originally a mercer of London, having 
also a residence at Stratford-le-Bow. Abandon- 
ing trade, and betaking himself to a military life, 
he in 1512 went over to Calais, in the retinue of 
Sir Gilbert Talbot, the deputy. Here he con- 
tinued for several years, and was ultimately one 
of the spears of that garrison. 

In 1516 he occurs as one of the gentlemen of 
the King’s Privy Chamber, a situation which he 
retained till his death. He was one of the bearers 
of the canopy over Prince Edward, at his baptism, 
Oct. 15, 1537. 

He was an especial favourite of Henry VIII, 
who constituted him Keeper of his buckhounds 
and hawks, and Chief Master of the royal games, 
pastimes and sports; including the oversight and 
rule of the bears, bulls, and mastiff dogs. 

In 1538 the king granted him lands in divers 
counties, and constituted him High Steward of the 
manors of Deptford and Lewisham. In the fol- 


lowing year, he obtained grants of the manors of 
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Shingay, Cambridgeshire, Filloshall and Cogge- 


shall, Essex, and Old Court, Greenwich, the 
latter being for his life only. 

He was knighted in 1540, and in the same 
ear obtained another grant of lands from the 
sing ; who, in 1541, granted him Reading Place, 
in London, with certain farms and rents there; 
the site of the hospital of St. Thomas, Southwark ; 
and lands in Surrey, Kent, Bucks, Leicestershire, 
Essex, and Gloucestershire. ‘These lands had 
belonged to St. Thomas’s Hospital, and the ab- 
beys of Reading and Malmsbury. The king also, 
in the same year, granted to him and Margaret 
his wife, in tail male, the manor of Great Saxham, 
Suffolk, parcel of the possessions of the dissolved 
monastery of Bury St. Edmunds; and he was 
appointed Captain of the Isles of Guernsey and 
Jersey. 

Sir Richard Long was at the siege of Boulogne, 
having the command of 200 men, whom he raised 
for that expedition. His Captain was severely 
wounded in an unsuccessful attack on the castle, 
Sept. 1, 1544. 


On April 29, 1545, he had a special commis- | 


sion to take the array in Kent from Deptford 
Strand to Rochester bridge; and in or 
June, the same year, the king granted to him and 
Christopher Edmundes, gent., divers manors and 
lands in Oxfordshire, Berks, Bucks, Worcester- 
shire, and Carnarvonshire. A portion of these 
estates had come to the crown by the attainders of 
Sir Thomas More and Henry Norreys, and the 
dissolution of the monasteries of Evesham and 
Kynniar. 

He was also High Steward and Keeper of Ot- 
ford and Knole, and of th: ,ardens, parks, and 
bailiwick of Gravesend ; > owner of the hos- 
pital of St. Nicholas, Sausbury. His death oc- 
curred Sept. 29, 1546. 

He married Margaret, only child of John Don- 
nington of Stoke Newington, in Middlesex, the 
widow of Sir Thomas Kytson, the princely mer- 
chant; and by this lady (who remarried John 
Bourchier, Earl of Bath,) had issue Henry (whose 
daughter and heiress, Elizabeth, married Sir Wil- 
liam Russell, afterwards Lord Russell of Thorn- 
haugh), Jane, Catherine (wife of Edward Fisher 
of Ickington, Warwickshire), and Mary. 

By his will, dated Sept. 27 [1546 7], and proved 
in the Prerogative Court Oct. 23, he directed his 
body to be buried where his executrix might 
think most convenient. After noticing that on 
his marriage he had settled upon Margaret his 
wife, in jointure for her life, his manors and lands 
in Essex and Bedfordshire (reserving his lands in 
Wiltshire and London, which were then more 
than athird part of his real estate)—and that 
since his marriage he had expended large sums of 
money in the wars, and other service in behalf of 
his majesty, whereby he had been obliged to sell 


about 
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some of his estates not in jointure, so that there 
was not a full third part of his lands which, in 
case of his death, before he could purchase others, 
would descend in possession to his heir—he begged 
of the king, to whom his son Henry would be in 
ward, that his majesty would for his service ex- 
tend his favour to him, and accept for his share 
the lands which remained. He devised all his 
estates, in jointure, to his son Henry Long in 
tail; and for default of such issue, to the testator’s 
three daughters, Jane, Catherine, and Mary, in 
tail: remainder to his cousin, Edmund Long, in 
tail; remainder to his cousin, Benedict Long, in 
tail. * He gave his lands and stable, in Greenwich, 
to his wife for her life, and after her death to his 
right heirs; to each of his daughters, he be- 
queathed 300 marks ; to his cousin, Edmund Long, 
he gave his best horse; and, after certain other 
specific bequests to him and others, Sir Richard 
bequeathed the residue of his personal estate to 
his wife, whom he appointed sole executrix ; con- 
stituting Thomas Atkins the supervisor of bis will. 

Many of the foregoing particulars are derived 
from Gage's Histories of Hengrave and the Hun- 
dred of Thingoe ; but for the information as to Sir 
Richard Long’s early career, we are indebted to 
that invaluable compilation, Mr. Brewer's Letters 
and Papers of Heury VIII. 

Mr. Gage gives 36 Hen. VIII. as the date of 
his will and the probate, but that must be a mis- 
take—at any rate as regards the probate ; and he 
twice states that he died in 1546. 

Sir N. H. Nicolas (Privy Purse Expences, 
Hen. VIII., 335), and Sir Fred. Madden ( Pricy 
Purse Expences, Princess Mary, 246), are in error 
in saying that Sir Richard Long died in Oct. 1544. 

The statement of your correspondent Mk. 
Carey, that Sir Richard Long married Eleanor, 
daughter of George Manners Lord Ros, and 
sister to the first Earl of Rutland of that family, 
surprises us. ‘That lady was the second wile of 
John Bourchier, Earl of Bath ; who took for his 
third wife, Sir Richard Long’s widow. 

C. H. & Tuomrson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 

“THE DIAL OF FLOWERS.” 
(3 S. vi. 147.) 

Andrew Marvell, born 1620 (my fellow towns 
man), first brought into poetical light the notion 
of a floral dial in his poem of “ The Garden, of 
which the following is a passage : — 

“ How well the skilful cardener drew, 

Of flowers and herbs this dial new! 
Where, from above, the milder sun 
Does through a fragrant zodiac run, 
And, as it works, the industrious bee 
Computes its time as well as we. . 
Hlow could such sweet and wholesome hours 
Be reckoned but with herbs and flowers?” 
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Linneus formed a dial of flowers, and Mrs. He- 
mans amplified the imagery of Marvell. Loudon 
has given a list of well-known flowers, with their 
respective periods of unfolding and folding in 
this climate, for the purpose of assisting those to 
the selection of suitable materials who may wish 
to form a floral dial, and to which Miss Pratt has 
attached the English names : — 


Opens. Shuts. 

A.M. P.M. 

Goat’s-beard - - Tragopogon luteum 35 910 
Late-flowering Dandelion Leontodon serotinum 40 121 
Hawkweed Picris - - Picris echioides - 45 120 
Alpine Hawk’s-beard - Crepis Alpina - 45 120 
Wild succery ° - Chichorum intybus - 4°5 sy 
Naked-stalked Poppy - Papaver nudicaule - 5°0 70 
Copper -coloured Day-lily Hemerocallis fulva - 50 78 

Smooth Sowthistle - Sonchus levis - 50 1112 
Blue-flowered Sowthistle Sonchus Alpinus - 50 120 
Field Biniweed - - Convolvulus arvensis 5°6 45 
Common Nipplewort - Zapsana communis 56 100 


‘ 


Spotted Cat’s-ear - Huypocheris maculata 67 4°5 


White Water-lily - - Nymphea alba -70 590 
Garden Lettuce - - Lactuca sativa - 70 100 
African Marigold - ~ Tagetes erecta -70 34 


Hieracium pilosella - 8°0 20 
Dianthus proliferus §0 10 
Calendula arrensis - 9) = =3°0 


910 23 


Mouse-ear Hawkweed - 
Proliferous Pink - 
Field Manigold - 


Purple Sandwort - 


Arenaria purpurea 


Creeping Mallow - - Malva Curoliniana - 910 12:1 
Chickweed - - - Stellaria media - 910 910 


Charlotte Smith, the author of Emmeline and 
the Old Manor House, commended by Walter 
Scott, wrote a poem called “ Flora’s Horologe.” 
See Chambers’s Book of Days, ii. 508. 

T. J. Bucktown. 


J.J. Reeve is referred to Charlotte Smith's 
little Poem, entitled “The Horologe of 
the Field,” which Felicia Hemans has sentiment- 
alised in “The Dial of Flowers.” The vigil of 
plants was « favourite subject of speculation with 
the earlier botanists; Linneeus formed his botani- 
cal horolove ot forty-six flowers, possessing this 
diurnal sensibility; and in his Philosophia Bo- 
lanica divites the solar flowers into three classes: 
Ist, meteoric, whose expansion depends on mete- 
orological changes; 2nd, tropical, that open at 
morning and close at evening, keeping time with 
the seasonal duration of the day; and, 3rd, equi- 
noctial, that open and close at determinate hours. 


elegant 


“The Flower, enamoured of the Sun, 
At his departure hangs her head, and weeps 
And shrouds her sweetness up, and keeps 
Sad vigil, like a cloistered nun, 
Till his reviving ray appears, 
Waking her beauty, as he dries her tears.” 
Each flower tells its symbolic story of time, or 
hope, or joy, or sorrow; as Moschus sings of the 
hyacinth,— 
Nvy "Tdxw3e, Adder Ta Od Ypduuara, Kal mAdoy At Al 
AauBave cois werdAdowwi. J. L. 
Dublin. 
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Dantet’s Buack-Letrer Batraps (3° §S. vi. 
122, 192.) —I have to inform your correspondent 
B. S., whoever he may be, that he is in error on 
both points as regards me. In no sense of the 
words did I compile the fourth portion of the 
Heber Catalogue; I contributed to it some notes 
on the rarer English books only, a few of which 
notes I had drawn up, in substance, some years 
before. As to the statement that, while the 
Ballads were in my keeping, I took or had a trans- 
script made of them, that is a mistake also. I 
copied them, with Mr. Heber’s express permis- 
sion, before his death, and I have still in my hands 
my own transcripts of some of them, made in an 
interleaved copy of Ritson’s Bibliographia Poetica, 
which, at his request, I carried to his house in 
order that he might see what manuscript additions 
Thad made to it. He knew my zeal upon the 
subject, and pleased, perhaps, with my industry, 
he produced his Ballads, and gave me leave to 
transcribe a few of them on the spot. He after- 
wards lent me many curious books, of which I will 
specify only two, Soothern’s Poems, 1584, and Jyl 
of Brentford’s Testament. J. Payne Covvier. 


“Tue Wasr ano THE Bee” (38'S. vi. 149, 
194.)—The allusion is, no doubt, to the fable in 
verse (written anonymously by the late Mr. 
Frankum, the surgeon, of Burlington Gardens) of 
“The Bee and the Wasp.” The book should be 
better known then it is. The original edition is 
scarce, and has been a desideratum of many col- 
lectors of George Cruikshank’s designs; but a 
much better edition was issued in 1861, by Pick- 
ering, of whom it may now be had. The author, 
I believe, invented the story for the amusement of 
children, and when he published it, as a lover of 
art, he added the four beautiful little etchings, by 
George Cruikshank, which are done in his best 
style. J. F. Srreatreivp. 


Murr, PéKrn (2"¢ S. xii. 180, &c.)—In France, 
if the officers go out in plain clothes, they say they 
are en pékin, that is, as Chinese. May not our 
cognate phrase mufti be derived from a similar 
idea? The French soldiers call all civilians “ pé- 
kins.” Astory is told of Talleyrand that some 
officer had kept him waiting, and apologised in an 
off-hand way by saying he had been detained by 
some pékins. “ What are they?” asked Talley- 
rand. “Qh,” said the other, “ we call everybody 
who is not military by that name.” “ It is the same 
with us,” was the reply, “we call everybody who 
is not civil military.” A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

Bex Lirerature (3" §. iv. 52, 96.)— Permit 
me to add another author to the valuable lists you 
have already given. It is the 4th book of the 


| Harmonies of Marinus Mersennus, a friar of the 


Order of Minims. (Paris, fo., 1636.) The author 
treats at great length of the sections of bells, the 
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sizes, thicknesses, mixture of metals, weight of the 
same in air and in water, the weights of what in 
common we call the clappers; in short, a very full 
treatise on the subject. He does not, however, 
mention the method of hanging, nor of ringing 
the bell. A. A, 


Poets’ Corner. 


Crove Pupprine (3° S. vi. 166.) —It will be 
conceived that the clove in Mr. 
pudding can only refer to the flavour. In this 
part of Yorks hire, what is called “ clove-p ~pper,” 
and known to the southerns as “ all-spice,” is still 
largely used to season cheesecakes, sometimes 
batter-puddings, and very frequently apple-dump- 
lings. To the dumplings it is a delightful addi- 
tion in its unpowdered state. ‘To the curd of our 
large household cheesecakes it is added when 
ground, but in this way it imparts too much the 
flavour of a medicinal potion. G. 


In an old receipt book, I have directions to make 
clove wine ; and I remember an old servant from 
Hampshire saying that her father made it. It 
was by picking off the petals of the old fashioned 
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the issue of William Bridges: to supply that i in- 
formation would be to settle the eaeanilin and 
long-vexed question of the Chandos Peerage. Has 


| S. B. any authority for calling William Bridges’s 


| named. 


Hartstonr’s | 


| designating William Tytler 


clove or dark red carnation, and soaking them in | 


spirits. M. P. 


Rev. W. Romaine, M.A. (3 S. vi. 131.) — 
In a volume of single sermons by Mr. Romaine, 
which I have seen, a whic h also contains various 
biographical notices of him, I find the following 
paragraph in a memoir extracted from the Evan- 
gelical Magazine for Nov. 

“ February 11, 175 


1795 :— 
5, and in the fi 


genteel fortune, now his mournful relict.” 


J. Macray. 


“ Erxon Bastuixr”™ (3 S. iii. 128; vi. 138.)\— 
At p. 91 of a copy in the T aster Library, having 
the date of m.nc.xu.virt., the word Cyclopic (not 
Cycloptick, as in Mr. Shorthouse’s copy) occurs ; 


the word ferall is found at p. 134, chap. xv. of 


this copy. The reference at p. 91 agrees with 


Mr. Srernens’ 


orty-first year of his | 
age, he married Miss Price, of Shoredite h, a pious lady of 


copy, but ferall, at p. 234, as 
stated to be printed in his, is not met with. May 
not p. 234 be a clerical error for p.134? What | 
is the context of Mr. Sreruens’ reading? Has | 


attention ever been directed to the internal evi- 
dence in favour of King Charles being the author 
of Eikon Basilike? Do the words “ ferall” and 
“ eyclopic” 
Charles I.? I write in ignorance of all the 
treatises on Eikon Basilike, not having read any 
of them, although I am pretty familiar with King 
Charles's style in his printed works. 
J. Macray. 


Oxford. 


Witt1am Brinces (3™ S. vi. 147.) —S. B. is 
not the first who has “ wanted information” 


| tery of Red Friars, 


occur in the acknowledged works of 


as to 


two sons William and Robert? 
Sir Giles Bridges (1624) mention is made of “two 
of his brother William, but they are not 

Sir Giles Bridges of Wilton in his will 
(1634) refers to William and Robert Bridges of 
Wilton, brothers, and their sister Elizabeth. As 
nothing certain is known of these gentlemen, it 
has been assumed that they might have been the 
sons of his kinsman. The only known daughter 
of William Bridges was Mary, wife of James 
Young, Esq., a colonel in the service ‘of King 
Charles I. —% - 


Lorp Woopuovusetese (3 §S. vi. 146.) — Mr. 
Chambers (not Chalmers, as your correspondent 
calls him) makes a hardly excusable mistake in 
as Lord W oodhouse- 
lee. That judge was William Tytler’s son, Alex- 
ander Fraser Tytler. He was bred to the bar, 
and had considerable practice, holding also the 
Chair of Universal History in the College of Edin- 
burgh. On his promotion to the Scotch Bench in 
1802, he took the titular name of Lord Wood- 
houselee from his paternal estate in Midlothian. 
He died in 1813. See Haig and Brunton’s His- 


sons” 


| torical Account of the Senators of the College of 


Justice, p.545. The father, William, was a Writer 
to the Signet in Edinburgh, and author of a well 
known Defence of Mary Queen of Scots, and other 
writings. He died in 1792, and a full account of 
him by Henry Mackenzie, author of The Man of 
Feeling, will be found in vol. iv. of the Transac- 


| tions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 


I do not know whether it may assist your cor- 
respondent in tracing the position of C hriste’s 
Kirk, to notice that the old poem as scribed to 
King James I. of Scotland, begins thus :— 

“Sure never was in Scotland seen 
Sic dancing and deray, 
Nouther at Fulkland on the green, 
Nor Peeblis at the pl Av, 
Whar cam our kitties washen clean 
To Christe’s Kirk on a day.” 

It may be noticed that some ruins of a monas- 
founded by Alex ande¢ : : - 
are still to be found at Peebles. J. R. 


Mrs. Oxprretp anp Caurcuitet (3" S. vi. nor 
Mrs. Ann Oldfeld Churchill, deceased, late ot 
Poole Dorset, was a descendant of an ancient 
family in Cheshire, whose names were Oldfeld not 
Oldfield. OnE OF THE OLDFELDS. 

Warsham. 

Sir Water Scorr’s uNcoLtecTED WRITINGS 
(3*¢ S. vi. 144.)—In reference to Sir Walter Scott's 
uncollected writings, I may notice that in the 
eighth volume of the Edinburgh Review, p- 284, 
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there is an amusing article on Mawman’s Tour 
through Scotland, which, as I learnt long ago, 
though I cannot now remember on w hat authority, 
was written by Sir Walter Scott, and its style : and 
general character seem amply to justify the state- 
ment. I observe it is not included i in the Chrono- 
logical List of Sir Walter’s publications — 
to his Life by Mr. Lockhart. . KR. B. 

Tuomas Tayxor (3° S. vi. 69.)—Thomas Tay- 
lor, the Platonist, lived and died at No. 9, Maria 
Place, Walworth, now demolished. He was buried 
in the graveyard of the parish church of St. Mary, 
Newington, on Nov. 6, 1835. The grave is not 
marked by any stone, and its identity i is not cer- 
tain. 

A reference was made in “N. & Q.” 3° §. it 
66 (quoted from the Saturday Review) to an alle- 
gation that this Thomas Taylor had literally sacri- 
ficed a ram to Jupiter in his back parlour at 
Walworth. This curious assertion is sufliciently 
answered by stating that the house did not possess 
a back parlour. J.S. Notpwrirt, 

Hon. Sec. Walworth Lit. and Scient. Inst. 

Forcep Assicgnats (2S. x. 521, &c.) —In 
what year is it said these French substitutes for 
Bank Notes were forged in England, either by the 
direction or the connivance of Pitt? ; 
pect it will be found, on inquiry, these prototypes 
of greenbacks were already at so heavy a discount 
as to be almost worthless; and that the cry of 
“ forgery-” was gladly seized on, as an excuse, by 
the repub jlican financiers. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

VaLenTINE C ary, B SHOP OF EXETER he . 
vi. 173.) —According to his conten porary, Richa 
Parker, he was korn at Berwic k-upon-Tweed 
On Dee. 11, 1585, he was matriculated as a sizar | 
of Christ’s College, proceeding B.A. from that | 
house 1588-9. _ was admitted a Fellow of St. 
ang College on the Lady Margaret's founda- 
tion, March 26. 1591, and is 
“ Northumberland” in the college register. In 
1595, being then M.A., he became a Fellow of 
Christ's College; and on March 14, 1599-1600, he | 

was admitted toa Fe llowship on Fell’s foundation 
at St. John’s, the 1 gis ste ‘r again describing him as 
of “ Northumber!: _— 

. i. & Tuomrson Cooper. 


designat d as of 


Cambridge. 


Priacue or 1603 (3"* S. vi. 90.) — The plague 
that appears =p at Datchet towards the end of Ju ly, | 
1603, was an epidemic that spread very exten- 
sively. It had shown itself in L ondon as early as 
December 1602, and was at its height there at the | 
time of the coronation of James I. 
place on St. James's di ay (July 25). It was also | 
at the same time raging at Exeter, as appears 
from’ the following entries in Izacke’s Memorials 
of that city, under the date of 1603: — 


which took 


I strongly sus- | 
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“The plague being entered this city, a pesthouse (for 
the better succour of persons infected therewith) was pro- 
vided near the said city by the special care of the magis- 
trates thereof. 

“ Mawdlin and Lammas fairs (in regard of the said 
sickness) were not now kept.” 

The sickness probably did not break out in 
Paris till somewhat later, for we are told by Me- 
zeray (vol. iii. p. 566, ed. 1755), that the hospital 
of St. Louis was built in 1604 “ pour retirer ceux 
qui seraient frappés de la peste.” 

Allow me to suggest to historical students that 
a chronological list of epidemics would be a most 
useful thing. Izacke, in his Memorials of Exeter, 
speaks of what he generally terms the plague of 
pestilence, as having entered that city in the several 
years that I have here noted :— 1233, 1345, 1360, 
1 373, 1379, 1389, 1479, 1503, 1535, 1569, 1603, 
1625. MELETES. 


The entry quoted from the Dachet Registers is 
easily explained. In 1603 occurred one of those 
terrible calamities usually called “ great plagues.” 
Most registers of parishes in or near London will 
show a considerably increased mortality for that 
year. The “great London plague years” were 
1563, 1582, 1587, 1603, 1625, and 1665. “ Died 
by God’s visitation” was, I suspect, merely the 
ordinary description of sudden and obscure deaths, 
probably the coroner's verdict. 






Juxta TurRim. 


Breecu Loapine (3" S. vi. 108.) —From the 
Class Book jor the School Musketry, Hythe, by 
Colonel S. C. Wilford, I extract the following 
(p. 65) :— 

* The Scots had a kind of artillery pee ulis rd to them- 
selves, called ‘carts of war.’ They are described in an 
Act of Parliament thus: ‘ilk cart twa gunnis, and ilk 
ane to have twa Chalmers, and an Cunrent i man to shute 
theme.’ These were breech-loaders; and in 1471 the 
Barons were commanded to provide such ‘ carts of war’ 
ainst their old enemies the English.” 





“5 

Breech-loading rifled cannons were invented in 
1774, by Dr. Lind and Captain A. Blair. Breech- 
loading hand-cannons were in use in the early 
part of the reign of Henry VI. _-H.. Fusuwicx. 

The following quotation, from Smiles’s Jndus- 

5 4 
trial Biography, may be some answer to H. C.’s 
qu ry:— 
* When recently examining the museurn of the arsenal 

e, we were § irprised to find numerous wee apons 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, embodying the 
most recent English improvements in arms — such as re- 
volving pistols, rifled muskets, and breech-loading can- 
non. The latter, embodying Sir W. Armstrong’s modern 
a rude form, had been fished up from 
Adriatic, where the ship armed with 
"—P, 173. 

J.N. T. 








ideas, though in 
the bottom of the J 
them had been sunk hundreds of years ago. 


Greek Grossary (3 S. vi. 147.) — Schreve- 
lius’s Lexicon Manuale is a most convenient for 
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young students, because it contains inflected words 
as well as their roots. 
are in most common use, they are soon fixed in 
the memory by reading. The grammar, however, 
should be sufficiently mastered to render refer- 
ence to the root of an irregular verb, or noun, 
easy. There are two English 
Schrevelius. ‘The sooner a student can make 
himself at home with Liddell and Scott, and 
Stephens’s Thesaurus, the better. 
T. J. Bucxron. 
The old Hederic’s Lexicon, and still more, I 
think, that of Schrevelius, fulfilled, to a great ex- 
tent, the requirements of Zeta. Alas! how hard 
it must be for a modern student to derive yévro 
from AauBdvw! C. W. Bryeuam. 


translations of 


es 


| He graduated B.A. 1758 ; A.M. 1761 ; B.D. 1768; 


But as the irregular forms | 


D.D. 1794. He died 1812. 

It is hardly possible that John could be son of 
Anthony, and a third son too. I believe the fact 
to have been that Anthony Askew, M.D., of 
Kendal, had, besides Adam the book collector's 
father, who settled at Newcastle, another son 
Anthony; and I am anxious to discover where 
this Anthony was located; and whether John 
Askew, afterwards Rector of North Cadbury, 


| was a son of this Anthony, and consequently a 


nephew of the book collector’s father, Adam 
Askew. The recorded pedigree contains only the 
elder branch of Adam Askew. Perhaps your 
correspondent will kindly refer to Hodgson’s His- 


tory (a book [ am unable to meet with in the 


Quentin Martsys (3" S. vi. 145, 170.) —Some | 
of your correspondents, I observe, are making | 


inquiries as to the number of times Matsys may 
have, “ over and over again,” painted his “ Misers.” 
I would remind them that not less than three 
artists are mentioned as painters of “ Misers” in 
the style of Matsys:—1. Quentin Matsys him- 
self. 2. John, his son. 3. Cleef, or Cleeve, an 
imitator of Quentin. My authority is Hobbes’s 
Manual. Urrra CrepipamM. 


The credit (if any there be) of having first 
drawn attention to the absurdity of the title 
popularly assigned to this picture, belongs I be- 
lieve to me (* N, & Q.,” 2°¢ S. ix. 55). We are, 
however, under an obligation to A. A. for the 
trouble he has taken, in endeavouring to clear 
away the uncertainty which exists as to the real 
meaning of this celebrated picture. J. Dixon. 


Many years since a picture, said to be an ori- 


ginal—“ The Misers"—was in the possession of 


Mrs. Powell, Edgar Buildings, Bath. The gen- 
uine character of the picture was so far admitted, 
that constant applications were made for a sight 
of it. Iam unable to say what became of it after 
her decease. BATHONIENSIs. 


Dr. Joun Askew (3™ S. vi. 160.)—I feel very 
much obliged to E. H. A. for the information 
which places Dr. John Askew as a son of Dr. 
Askew, the great book collector. He does not 
appear as such in the early edition of Burke's 
Landed Gentry ; but in the later edition, a son is 
inserted as the third son.’ (North Cadbury, I 
would note, is in Somerset, not in Wilts.) I think 
a comparison of dates would show that he could 
not have been a son of Dr. Anthony Askew, the 
book collector; nor, indeed, nearer in relation- 
ship than first cousin. 


Dr. Anthony Askew, the book collector, was 


born 1722; graduated M.B. 1745; M.D. 1750; 
ob. 1774. 

Dr. John Askew entered Emanuel College as 
of Lancashire ; but his father’s name is not given. 


country), and ascertain whether the account as 
there given corresponds with, or contradicts the 
descent, I am anxious to make plain. 

The book collector could not have had a third 
son graduating B.A., when he himself was only 
thirty-six. I wish to prove that Dr. John Askew 
was son of Anthony, the book collector's uncle; 
and the common ancestor of Anthony Askew, 
physician at Kendal, who married Ann Storrs. 

~ 7 

Arperne Famity (3° S. vi. 127.)—The charge 
on the saltier was, no doubt, a gimmel ring open: 
a form of bearing the annulet on a saltier peculiar 
to one branch of the Neville (Lord Latimer) 
family. This mode of bearing the ring may be 
seen in the Yorkshire Visitation, published by the 
Surtees Society ; and the pedigree annexed may 
furnish a reply to the second inquiry of your cor- 
respondent. E. W 


“ Miss Barter,” Latin Verston (3" S. v. 76), 
printed, says the answer, in the Gent. Mag. Aug. 
1805 ; but this was not the first publication. Tom 
Moore sang it in company a fortnight earlier. I 
have a copy in the handwriting of my friend 
Francis Baily, the astronomer ; who probably took 
an interest in the song which he might acknow- 
ledge, since the silent e would show that the lady 
was no relation of his. ‘This copy was made in 
1805; and a few verbal differences—not errors, 
but true lections—show that it was not taken 
from the Gent. Mag. It is headed, “ Sung at 
Lady Louisa Manners’ Masquerade, July 18, 1805, 
by Anacreon Moore.” Baily was a man of most 
unusual accuracy, and trustworthy in everything 
he thought worth noting. A. De Mores. 


Ope to Dr. Percy (3" S. vi. 110.) —In the 
0ems of William Preston, Esq., Dublin, 1809, J. 
M. will find “ Verses to Miss Stewart, occasione 
by reading her Ode to Dr. Percy,” &c.; and m 
the Juvenile Poems of Thos. Romney Robinson, 
Belfast, 1806, occur a beautiful and pathetic ad- 
dress to that precocious poet, “the production 0 
Miss Jessy Stewart, a young lady in Edinburgh, 
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well known in the literary world as the author of | was a rich and powerful bass, extending from F below 


“ ” the line to F above it; the upper part was not inferior in 
; o . Percy. A. G. ; P 4 : 
the exquisite Ode to Dr. Percy G quality and evenness Mone to that of Harrison; while the 


Latin Sone (3% S. vi. 167.) —The date of the | lower was full and reedy. His note upon G was as clear and 
Latin Song will probably be very nearly ascer- | 28 well detined asthe third string of a violincello. With a 
tained, if we can be satisfied of the date of the | Wick and lively imagination, he entered at once into the 

. * " . 


* . spirit of every thing he sung; his enunciation was bold 
venerable old English song, which runs thus : — ond intrepid. In the recitative *I rage—I burn! the 
“ Sumer is icumen in, | feeble god hath stabb’d me to the heart!’ his manner had 

Lhude sing Cuccu ; | all the force of elocution added to the power of song. While 
Groweth sed, and bloweth med, singing he had the peculiar habit of removing his book a 


And springth the wde nu, little on one side to give a better view of his person, 
Sing Cuccu. every part of which partook of the feelings he expressed. 
Awe bleteth after lomb, Though a little man, like Roscius, he seemed to have 
Lhouth after calve cu; the power of dilating himself to any size. His action, 
Bullue sterteth, bucke verteth ; though not theatrical, was sufficient to show the work- 


ings of his mind, and the energy of his soul. Having no 
competitor, he domineered in his art, and presumed upon 
founding a style of his own, never reflecting that it was 
the fate of music to be ever changing to a style more 
. ° P light and refined. The pieces which he sang have died 
Sir John Hawkins and Dr. Burney considered | with him, as his med, ~ nearly forgotten. As a speci- 
this to have been written about the middle of the | men of his lighter performance, we subjoin a fragment 
fifteenth century; but the Historical Essay on | from Purcell (Lucinda) in which his energies were strik~ 
National Song says there cannot be a doubt that | ingly shown. He was proud and haughty, and prejudice 
it is two hundred years older; and Warton ob- | frmed so strong an ingredient in his character, that he 
serves. that “the MS. itself is certainly of the refused the offer of an engagement in an oratorio w here 
serves, tna a ne > 1€ | Mozart's accompaniments to the Messiah were to be per- 
middle of the thirteenth” (Hist. of Eng. Poetry, | formed.”—P. 109. 
vol. i. p. 39, edit. 1840). “A depression of spirits will cause a considerable 
Now the Latin song under consideration is | laxity of the vocal organs, consequently a flattening of 
more than an imitation: it is almost a complete the voice. Mr, + gence ae a ong sung a note a _ 
. . . 1 . . tune, once, in the presence of the writer, struggle 
version of the old English. Its rhyming in the through a song with — pain and difficulty, obviously 
middle, as well as at the end of each line, is from this cause; but such was the close attention and 
merely from the manner of writing it. Let each | severity of his ear, that he resorted to every method of 
line be divided, and each half written separate, | keeping up his voice—such as turning his head, or twist- 
and it will approach still nearer to the ancient | "8 it a little on one side (which had the effect of narrow- 
song: — ing the throat), the poking out of the chin; indeed any 
ae expedient rather than deviate from an accurate intona~ 
tion.”—P. 281. 


Bartleman is frequently mentioned in Henry 


Murie sing Cuccu, 
Cuceu, Cuceu. 
Well singes thu, Cuccu ; 
Ne swik thu naver nu.” 


“ Cuculus jam cuculat, 
¥stas incalescit, | 
Flosculos sol educat, 


Ager efflorescit,” &c. Phillips's Musical Reminiscences lately published. 

I think, however, that whether a monk or a | H. J. 
secular person was the author of the Latin song, | The motett, “ Methinks I hear the full celestial 
E.rric has missed the double entendre of the choir,” used to be sung at the Vocal Concerts in 
concluding lines : — | Hanover Square Rooms. Bartleman would stand 
“Qh! cuculi, oh! cuculi, on the platform facing the audience, whilst the 

In sxcula seculorum, chorus would be sung from the balcony which 

Huic terre nunquam incidat | George III. usually occupied. BRIGHTLING. 


Egestas cuculorum.” 


Luke Porr (3" S. v. 400.) — Luke Pope lived 
at Bull’s Cross, Enfield. A review of his History 
of Middlesex appeared in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine for 1795, pp. 405-6, and 765. In the Gren- 
ville Catalogue, this work is stated to consist of 

Bartieman (3 S, vi. 75.) — Gardiner, in his | 112 pages. In Upcott’s Topography he states 152 
Music of Nature, mentions Bartleman several | pages. I had a copy lately containing 192 pages. 
times : — Jas. NEWMAN. 

“Mr. Bartleman had none of this idle lax manner, | High Holborn. 

His quickness in putting forth the voice was his greatest Rosert WiLLANTON (3"4 S. vi. 162.) — An ac- 
wa ae His firmness might be compared to one who | count of this person will be found in Athen. Cantab. 
aiks and marches well, with his foot set on the ground, i. 210. The epitaph given in your columns sup- 


and lifted up without any shuffling.” *—P. 64. : o- 7 : ae 
“James Bartleman, a gentleman of the Chapel Royal plies the information as to the latter period of his 
aly 


Iam afraid that the allusion is here to another 
meaning of cuculus, namely « cuckold ; more espe- 
cially as the word for a monk’s hood has a 
double 7— cucullus. F.C. H. 


flourished at the same period with Harrison. His voice | life which we needed, but were unable to obtain. 
iceman - enieietiblanetaa C. H. & Tuomrson Cooper. 
* Dr. Bayley. | Cambridge, 
{ 


—_—_ 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Eerantine (3% S. vi. 147.) —In reply to the 
inquiry of your correspondent, @here he can find 
the word caprifole in Shakspeare, I beg to say 
that I copied this statement from Miss Ann Pratt’s 
Flowers and their Associations (p. 132). But [ 
now believe such statement is erroneous, as I am 
unable to find that word in any genuine or spuri- 
ous work of Shakspeare. On the contrary, | find 
he uses both the word honeysuckle (Much Ado 
about Nothing, Act LL. Se. 1; Mid. Night's Dream, 
Act IV. Se. 1; 2 Henry IV. Act IL. S. 1), and 
also the word woodbine (Much Ado about Nothing, 
Act IIL. 8. 1 Vid. Night's Dream, Act LIL. S. 
Act IV.S.1.) By woodbine, however, he means the 
bindweed (Convolvulus arvensis), as Knight points 
out in a note on Mid. Night's Dream, Act LV. S. 1, 
from Gifford’s Ben Jonson. By honeysuckle Shak- 
speare means the caprifvlium; in Italian capri- 
foglio, in French chévrefeuille, and in German 
geiszblatt, all meaning g 


» 
} 


vatleaf. 
T. J. Bucxton. 

Bretruren or Sr. Cariscuonu (3' vi. 147.) 
“ An account of the Pilgrim Missionary Institution 
of St. Chrischona, near Basle, in Switzerland,” the 
association referred to, I presume, in the query, 
was published in 1850 by the Rev. C. F. Schlienz, 
late missionary of the Church Missionary Society 
at Malta, principal and chaplain of the institution, 
minister of the Church of England at Basle, &ce. 
The objects of the institution, connected with a 
restored church about miles from Basle, 
was—1. To render assistance to the Protestant, 
especially the Lutheran, Church in the United 
States among German emigr ints, by sending them 
assistant &e. 2. To supply the inci- 
pient Christian German colony in Palestine with 
fresh labourers. 3. To aid the different missions 
with missionary assistants. 

On the List of the Church Missionary Society 
labourers, a few are found who have been trained 
there; but M. Schlienz certainly cannot lay claim 
to the title of an “ Anglican priest,” being in Lu- 
theran orders. C. W. Biyeuam. 
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The Autogra; ror (L’ Autographe Cosmnpolite), con- 
taining Fac f Documents, Letters, &c., 
reigns, Statesmen, Warriors, Divines, Historians, 
and Literary, Scientific, Artistic, and Theatrical Cele- 
briti Parts I. to X1V. (Published at the Office.) 
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idea is an obvious one; but not the less likely, therefore, 
to prove as successful as it is obvious. Fourteen Parts of 
The Autographic Mirror, each containing every variety 
of materials—from the Letters of a Sovereign to the clever 
caricatures of a Thackeray—have now been issued, and 
sufficiently attest the favour with which the publication 
has been received, and the abundant resources for its con- 
tinuance which the editor has at his command. The low 

ice at which it is published requires a large sale, but at 
the same time ought to command it. 


Hand-Book for Travellers in Durham and Northumbe< 
land. With Travelling Map. ( Murray.) 

It was formerly a crime to be taken “ red-handed.” 
It will soon be worse than a crime, for it wili be a mig- 
take for a traveller through England not to be so taken, 
but to be seen in anv of the districts, which Mr. Murray 
has illustrated, without one of his red-covered Hand. 
Books in his possession. Durham and Northumberland 
are 1 added to the ties which have received the 
benefit of Mr. Murray’ tion; and this new volume 
Hand-Books has one great merit in our eyes—it is 
especially rich in illustration of the old ballads and folk 
lore for which Durham and Northumberland are cgle- 
brated. 

A Journal of By Robert 

Aris Wilmott, / With Introductory Me- 

moir by his Sister. (J. it. Smith.) 


The Is “fourth 


»w 


of his 


Summer Time ia the Country. 


yurth Iodition, 


” render it unnecessary for 

us to say more, than that this fourth edition is a beauti- 

ful specimen of Mr. Whittingham’s press. 

A Hand-Book of Hereford Cathedral. With 18 Illustra- 
tions. (Murray.) 

We know not to what good*fortune we are indebted for 
this separate publication of the Hund-Book of Hereford 
Cuthedral. But we trust for the sake of the public as 
well as of Mr. Murray, that the experiment will have 
proved so successful as to justify the publication, in & 


tl Cathedral Hand- 


similar form, of his other 
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wor 


admirable 
Looks. 
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